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MAN’S UNITY WITH GOD. 


There are those whose principal satisfaction in the pseu- 
donymous character which the critics, with some notable 
exceptions, have assigned to the Fourth Gospel, is on account 
of the injury which is thus inflicted on the textual argu- 
ment for the identity of Jesus with the supreme and only 
God. But they are still far from the kingdom of rational 
belief, who need any such critical disclosure for the confir- 
mation of their own assurance that the identity contended 
for, in the arbitrary and exclusive sense in which it is con- 
tended for, is without standing-room upon the plane of 
rational ideas. The least in such a kingdom hold their 
opinions subject to no balancing of Bible texts this way and 
that. If every text from Genesis to Revelation contained 
a declaration of the identity of Jesus with the Almighty, 
in the ordinary theological sense, they would not feel the 
slightest obligation to adopt this notion into the family of 
their personal beliefs. And so it happens that those sen- 
tences and phrases in the Fourth Gospel which have been 
regarded by the champions of Orthodoxy with a peculiar 
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pride are in several instances the sentences and phrases 
which the man of rational ideas would be least inclined to 
spare. Such are the sentences and phrases of the majestic 
proem, “In the beginning was the word,” etc. In the bat- 
tle of the texts, they have done tremendous service on the 
side of the traditional beliefs. No less they serve the man 
of rational ideas as gracious symbols of his thought. Nor 
is it otherwise with the text which has been for centuries 
the piéce de résistance of the traditional creed,—I and my 
Father are one. It may be doubted whether the writer, in 
attributing these words to Jesus, attached to them any such 
vigorous and rigorous significance as they have had upon 
the flaunting banners of the sects, and even, it must be 
confessed unwillingly, whether Jesus ever said them, 
either “in a jubilee of sublime emotion” or in any lower 
mood. Be these things as they may, nothing is easier than 
to translate these words out of all special and particular 
significance into a significance that is permanent and uni- 
versal. Fades out the individual Jesus. It is Humanity 
that speaks to us and for us, saying, I and my Father are 
one. And from a thousand and ten thousand heights and 
depths a thousand and ten thousand voices sing a glad 
Amen. 

The unity of man and God,—it is first of all a unity of 
mystery. It is objected to the teachings of a contemporary 
philosopher that he makes it out that God is the Unknowa- 
ble. But has he not the Scriptures on his side? Surely, 
thou art a God that hidest thyself. Can man by searching 
find out God? For God write man, and it is just as true; 
for the very essence of a man is consciousness, and how 
deeply this is hid! By no amount of searching have the 
anatomists and physiologists yet found it out. They seem 
to be as far from finding it as ever. Shall we make con- 
ceivability the test of fact, and because we cannot conceive 
of God deny that he exists. But to conceive of God is 
every whit as easy as to conceive of man. This certain 
something that you take for granted every time that you 
say “I,” can you conceive of this? Have you any idea 
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how it looks, whether it looks at all? And yet of nothing 
else are you so sure. “It is I: be not afraid,” says the New 
Testament Jesus. But what else is there so fearful as this 
same mysterious 1? What else so awe-inspiring? “I have 
learned,” said Coleridge, “what a dreadful thing it is to sin 
against the holiness of such an infinite, eternal being as is 
the human soul.” But the unity in mystery of the divine 
and human has many illustrations. Consider man in his 
concretest manifestation. ‘He is in little all the sphere,” 
as Herbert sung. To understand him is to understand the 
whole. If Tennyson could say this of his flower in the 
crannied wall, how much more obviously is it true of man! 
To comprehend him root and all, and all in all, we should 
have to comprehend the universe and God. 

And so the unity of mystery opens out into a unity of 
infinity. To say that God is personal is to limit God, is the 
too glib and common iteration of the time. But what if a 
philosopher should come to us, and say, The personality of 
man is limitless! And such a one has come. Why not? 
What barriers to thought are time and space? Swedenborg 
tells us that, when the angels wish to be anywhere, they are 
already there. But, if angels were angels,in virtue of this 
power, we should all of us be proved angelic. Did Paul 
know @ man who was in the seventh heaven? There are 
not afew of us who have known as much. What are the 
limits of imagination? What of reason? What of love? 
What limits are there to the fidelity and nobility of ardent 
and aspiring souls? I have known men and women capable 
of any baseness. I have known others capable of any sac- 
rifice. I cannot understand how people should be so aston- 
ished at the moral quality of Jesus. They must have been 
unfortunate ini their associates. But Father Taylor, asked 
“Have any others ever been as good as Jesus?” answered, 
“ Millions,” and counted some of them, no doubt, among his 
friends, as you might do, or I. Then, too, humanity is infi- 
nite in the resources upon which it draws. There are some 
fourteen hundred million people in the world, and all of them 
are our relations ; and they are but a handful to the ancestors 
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who have contributed within times comparatively modern to 
make us what we are. And, still, you are but in the outer 
court of your infinity. For all of these ancestral millions 
have been shaped by millions of terrestrial and skyey influ- 
ences, as we are being shaped to-day. ‘“ What is your life ? 
It is like a cloud,” the Psalmist said. Yea, verily, and like 
a cloud might sing, if it could find a voice,— 


“T am the daughter of Earth and Water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores: 
I change, but I cannot die.” 


We are told in the New Testament that, if the personal his- 
tory of Jesus should be fully written, the world itself would 
not contain the books composing it. Could we not say as 
much of the personal history of any human being, taken 
with its remotest implications? For such a history, “ writ 
large,” would be no less than a history of the complete and 
boundless universe and a biography of God. 

But the infinity wherein man is at one with God is tem- 
poral, no less than spatial. Did Jesus say, “I was before 
Abraham”? Who cannot say as much, and in no trivial 
sense? Before Abraham? Millions of years before! Before 
the singing of the morning stars, ere yet the fiery nebulous 
cloud began to sway hither and thither, and anon to circle 
into suns that, wheeling, cast the planets. Our lives have 
taken color from that awful rose of dawn. We bear within 
ourselves the traces ofthat great primeval pain. We are a 
Living Past. ‘“ Where wast thou, when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth?” There,in the foundations; there, in 
thy bosom, everlasting God, ere yet thy brooding spirit 
brought to birth the earliest born of time. And, as we are 
eternal in the incomings of our life, so are we eternal in its 
outgoings. The earth, the universe, will never be the same 
hereafter, as if we had not come and loved and suffered for 
our little day. What limit is there to the operation of a 
good or evil deed? 


* How far that little candle throws his beams!” 
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The self-indulgence or the abnegation of to-day may turn 
the scales of truth and justice in some far-off millennium, as 
well as break some heart warm-beating at our side, or still 
its every pang. 

Man’s unity with God declares itself not only in these 
grand analogies of mystery, infinity, and eternity, that are 
so appealing to our imagination, so nourishing to our self- 
respect, but in many humbler and concreter ways. Thus, 
for example, God and man are one in all the products of 
man’s industrial, intellectual, and spiritual activity. Shall 
the farmer thank God for his barns stuffed with plenty ? 
Shall he not rather thank himself? Has he not carted off 
the fertilizing sea-weed from the beach, when the fierce 
undertow has plucked it for him from the rocks, that he 
may strew it on his fields? Has he not worked early and 
late, with aching back and callous, knotted hands, to sort 
his seed, and plant and sow and weed and fend from sun 
and storm? Shall he not thank himself for his harvests? 
Nay, for, though Paul planteth and Apollos watereth, it is 
God who giveth the increase,— giveth the increase, because 
he giveth the juicy kelp that reinvigorates the depleted soil ; 
giveth the soil made arable by the poor ground worm of 
the theologian’s contempt, Darwin’s transfiguration ; giveth 
the air, the sunlight, and the rain. But the divine co-opera- 
tion is more intimate than I have yet declared. Even as 
the apostle said, it is God that worketh in us, both to will 
and to do. Immanent in matter, he has not forsaken man. 
He is in the farmer’s toil and forethought, enterprise and 
skill. “The works that I do,” said Jesus, “are not mine, 
but the Father’s who sent me.” Again, who cannot say as 
much? From the innumerable company of toilers, all the 
ages down, [ seem to hear a mighty choral song, the voice 
of genius blending with the voice of humblest toil: “ Not 
unto us, O Lord, but unto thy great and holy name be 
honor and glory, world without end. Amen.” What parti- 
cles of infinity drop into the mind’s retorts, and help precip- 
itate its thought, its feeling, its volition! It is not in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. “Here I stand,” said Mar- 
tin Luther. “So help me God, I can no otherwise.” 
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But we must not exaggerate the “not ourselves.” It is 
forever check and countercheck. The saying is, God made 
the country, man made the town. But a very little thought 
should be convincing that this saying is absurd. If more 
is needed, one might read with profit The Earth as Modi- 
fied by Man, which is, however, but a single, brilliant chapter 
in the story without an end, which tells of all that man has 
done to make the planet habitable and homelike, fruit-bear- 
ing, life-sustaining. But check again! Whence but from 
nature and from nature’s God, the powers and faculties 
which have enabled man to cope with nature, and to tame 
the rudeness of the world? And so, again, the mighty 
chorus sounds, Not unto us, O Lord! 

But, if we could have a perfect inventory of the facts 
within the range of man’s influence upon the outward world, 
could know all that he has done to drain the swamps, lessen 
the forest areas, shrink the lakes and rivers, vary the 
horse, the dog, the sheep, every domestic animal, put color 
and shape and beauty into flower and fruit, into tae wheat 
the very staff of life,—if we could know all this, how small 
a part it still would be of all the plastic influence of man 
upon the outer world! Not the hands of man, but his sen- 
sibility and intellect have worked the greatest wonders. 
Science and philosophy agree in this: that what we call the 
outward universe is what it is to us largely because the 
Not Me has been moulded by the shaping limits of the Me. 
Not only flowers and fruits, not only trees and streams, are 
products of a human and divine co-operation. No; but all 
things we see or hear or touch or taste or smell or apprehend 
in any way with sense or mind. What wonderful expansion 
do our science and philosophy give to the phrase of the 
apostle “fellow-laborers with God”! The minister who 
prayed unwittingly, “ Thou art the clay, and we are the pot- 
ter,” was not entirely wrong. The Not Me is forever plastic 
to the Me. But check again: we must not exalt ourselves 
unduly. Whence came this plastic Me? Whence, in the 
last analysis, but from the Infinite Not Me? How inextri- 
cable is this unity of the human and divine co-operation ! 
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The psychologist assures us that our various sensations are 
so many non-resembling signs; #.e., the sense of sound is 
nothing like the atmospheric vibration by which it is caused, 
the sense of sight is nothing like the efficient cause ‘of this, 
an undulation of the ether, etc. But we can only go a very 
little way in separating subject and object. There is noth- 
ing ultimate in such terms as undulations and vibrations. 
The crass materialism of the popular philosophist has no 
breathing apparatus suited to this higher atmosphere of 
modern thought, at once so pure and cold. All that we can 
affirm is that there is a certain something which, impinging 
on our sensibility, gives the phenomenal world. Then can 
no man see it and live. It is that which was and is and is 
to be, and its veil hath no man taken away. 

The unity of man and God is not only a unity in mystery, 
in infinity, in eternity, in practical and ideal co-operation : 
it is a unity in nature and in law. Man “cannot separate 
himself,” says one, “from that which he contemplates. 
Though he has the power of gazing upon it as something 
outside himself, yet he knows himself to be a part of it. 
The same laws whose operations he watches in the external 
universe he may study in his own body.” Indeed, his body 
is as external to his mind as any tree or star. It is impli- 
cated in the same laws that govern them. It is made of the 
same stuff. “Dust we are, and to dust we shall return.” 
But these words, which in the mouth of popular religion 
signify a curse and shame, become a pan in the mouth of 
science. For this “dust” of which our bodies are composed 
allies us not only with this brown old earth,— though that 
alone were wonderful enough,—but with the whole mate- 
rial universe. It is the body of God, and we are part of it. 
That which’ the Romanist confines to isolated sacramental 
actions is for us a constant and perennial thing. We need 
no priest to make the bread we eat God’s body. For it is 
ever that. 

“ Every loaf and cup is mystic, 
Wine and life-bread eucharistic, 
Feeding body less than soul.” 


Feeding imagination, wonder, awe. The author of Natu- 
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ral Religion says: “ When men whose minds are possessed 
with a thought like this and whose lives are devoted to such 
a contemplation say, ‘ As for God, we know nothing of him ; 
science knows nothing of him: it is a name belonging to 
an extinct system of philosophy,’ I think they are playing 
with words. By what name they call the object of their 
contemplation is in itself a matter of little importance. 
Whether they say God or prefer to say Nature, the impor- 
tant thing is that their minds are filled with the sense of a 
Power to all appearance infinite and eternal, a Power to 
which their own being is indissolubly connected, in the 
knowledge of whose ways alone is safety and well-being, in 
the contemplation of which they find a beatific vision.” 

But if the Power in which we live and move and have our 
being is to be named indifferently Nature or God, it must be 
with a perfect understanding that by nature we do not 
mean only so much of nature as is external to humanity. 
The unity of God and man is not a more necessary element 
of thought for man’s sake than for God’s. The saying of 
Luther, “God cannot get along without strong men,” has 
‘ yarious application. “God cannot make Antonio Stradi- 
vari’s violins without Antonio.” He cannot make any 
sweetest music without human help, any great harmony of 
love or social order. But it is just as true that he cannot 
get along ideally without strong men, men strong in love 
and justice and in aspiration toward ideal ends. That is to 
say, such men are needed to assist our thought of the divine 
perfection. The unity of man and God presents no other 
aspect that is so practical as this. When I say practical, I 
do not mean that any help is here for the adjustment of our 
tariff legislation. I do not mean that any help is here for 
any matter of bread-winning or money-getting. These things 
are practical, but some other things are also practical,— our 
thoughts of God and man and their relations. We live by 
these not less than by our beef and corn. It is as easily pos- 
sible to starve the mind or heart as to starve the body, and 
the calamity in the former case is not less deplorable than 
in the latter. And so I say we have something eminently 
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practical here in this aspect of the unity of God and man,— 
humanity a necessary element in our conception of the 
Deity. For man to be “ without God in the world” has 
always been considered a most lamentable condition. But 
for God to be without man in the world would be as infi- 
nitely sad, given some imaginary being to construct a con- 
cept of the Deity without recourse to any human excellence 
—from Nature, as she manifests herself exclusively of 
human life, with all the love and truth and aspiration that 
such life implies. 

And therefore, if this natural religion of which we hear 
so much, and often gladly, is to be satisfying to the exigen- 
cies of our minds and hearts, it must deal with nature in 
the most inclusive sense, with nature inclusive of humanity. 
There are those who have convinced themselves that nature 
exclusive of humanity is something altogether gracious, 
sweet, and kind. So conceiving it, they either set it off 
against God as a more satisfactory object of delight and 
admiration, or they use the masculine God and the feminine 
Nature with complete indifference. Their God is nature 
exclusive of humanity. And there is nothing in this dispo- 
sition to surprise usin the least. It is the poet’s disposition. 
Who cannot sympathize with it, who in times of grief and 
loss and pain has gone apart from men, to be with Nature in 
her haunts of beauty and of power? 


“ There’s quiet in that angel’s glance ; 
There’s rest in that still countenance.” 


“Be still, and know that J am God,” the mighty Presence 
seems to say, voicing itself in surgings of the mountain 
pines, or in the cataract’s thunder, or in the still, small 
voice of birds in woodlands dim, or in the silence of the 
night. And, if Nature has such completeness for our 
sorrow, for our joy she has not less. How pure and stain- 
less, how gracious and benignant, does she seem to us, 
when, in the fulness of our health and joy, we bare our 
spirits to the flood of her divine caresses! At such times, 


she is not only sufficient for herself alone: she adopts into 
2 
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her beautiful economy the human elements that have been 
superinduced upon it. Looking abroad upon the world 
from the sky-shouldering top of grand Monadnock or 
Chocorua, it were an easy matter, and most natural, either 
to substitute Nature for God, or identify her with him com- 
pletely. The homes and occupations of mankind seen far 
away blend with the forests and the streams, and, instead of 
marring the perfection of the whole, increase its charm. 
But a moment’s thought rings out the passing knell of our 
delicious dream. For we know, perhaps, that the pretty 
farm-house yonder, whose curling smoke is such a pleasure 
to our eye, which every way is so agreeable to our imagina- 
tion, shelters a hapless creature drawing her every breath 
in pain, and dreading like a wound the sunlight that is to 
us so joyous. We know that yonder men driving their 
teams afield so picturesquely are warped and bent with their 
incessant toil, and find their life a burden and a curse. As 
with these human elements which Nature has adopted into 
the ensemble of her perfectious, so it is with the elements 
that are peculiar to herself. Her leagues of forest, dappled 
so pleasantly with sunshine and with shade, conceal a thou- 
sand scenes of cruelty, animals preying upon each other: 
that downward swoop of hawk or eagle means the sudden 
end of some poor creature’s joy ; and, in the river’s gleaming 
waters, the big fish are eating up the little ones with great 
self-satisfaction. 

I say Monadnock or Chocorua; and I mean the mountain 
height of poetry, of wsthetic synthesis, the stand-point of a 
sentimental admiration. Nature is not the gracious, perfect 
being she appears to be, when so presented to our minds. 
The very joy in her which leads us to contrast her perfect- 
ness invidiously with our own imperfectuess is born, not of 
her actuality, but of our own idealization. We first con- 
struct an ideal nature, and then we shame with it its own 
artificer. For the exclusively poetic, sentimental view of 
nature, no better antidote has been concocted up to this 
present time than the famous Essay upon Nature by John 
Stuart Mill. “In sober truth,” he says, “nearly all things 
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which men are hanged or imprisoned for doing are Nat- 
ure’s every-day performances. Nature impales men, breaks 
them as if on the wheel, throws them to wild beasts, burns 
them to death, crushes them with stones like the first Chris- 
tian martyr, starves them, freezes them, poisons them by the 
quick or slow venom of her exhalations, and has hundreds of 
other hideous deaths in reserve, such as the ingenious tort- 
ures of a Domitian or a Torquemada never surpasse’. 
Everything, in short, which the worst men commit, either 
against life or property, is committed on a larger scale by 
natural agents.” These things are so; and, because these 
things are so, it is only by holding the telescope, as Nelson 
did, to our blind eye, that we can continue to imagine that 
nature, exclusive of humanity, is adequate to the functions 
of a Deity who shall be satisfying alike to the convictions of 
the intellect and the emotions of the heart. 

God cannot get along without strong men. The God 
of our ideal conception needs a human element to give us 
refuge from the pitiless immensity of Nature in her extra- 
human manifestation. The writer who has attempted the 
identification of God and nature more seriously than any 
other writer of our time, and with results more generally 
satisfactory, owes his success, not in a small degree, to his 
perception that a Nature-God without man in the world 
would not be altogether worshipful. Life-giving and benefi- 
cent he would surely be, but terrifying and destructive 
also; and “Nature, red in tooth and claw with ravine,” 
shrieks against the creed that would assert her absolute 
perfection or sufficient good. Speaking of this Nature-God, 
he says: ‘“ We should read his character, not merely in the 
earthquake and the fire, but also in the still, small voice ; 
not merely it the destroying powers of the world, but, as 
Mohammed said, in the compassion that we feel for one 
another; not merely in the storm that threatens the sailor 
with death, but in the life-boat and the Grace Darling that 
puts out from the shore to the rescue; not merely in the 
intricate laws that confound our prudence, but in the 
science that penetrates them and the art which makes them 
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subservient to our purposes; not merely in the social evils 
that fill our towns with misery and cover our frontiers with 
war, but in the St. Francis that makes himself the brother 
of the miserable, and in the Fox and Penn that proclaim 
the principles of peace.” But nature, so conceived, is very 
different from the nature of the sentimentalist, who im- 
agines that he finds in nature, exclusive of humanity, a 
challenge to his admiration, reverence, and awe and worship. 
Nature, when so conceived, becomes co-equal with the God 
of pantheistic thought and feeling. The only difference is 
the difference of the pronouns “he” and “she.” 


“ He is the green in every blade, 
The health in every boy and maid. 
In yonder sunrise flag he blooms 
Above a nation’s well-earned tombs. 
That empty sleeve his arm contains, 
That blushing scar his life-blood drains, 
That flaunting cheek against the lamp 
He hoists for succor from a heart 
Where love maintains its wasted camp 
Till love arrive to take its part. 
That bloodless cheek against the pane 
Goes whitening all the murky street 
With God’s own dread, lest hunger gain 
Upon his love’s woe-burdened feet.” 


Where “ he” and “his” are written in this burst of panthe- 
istic inspiration from our Weiss’s poet brain, write “she” 
and “hers,” and it would be just as true of Nature in her 
totality, which is legitimately inclusive of humanity, as of 
iio pantheistic theist’s God. 

And still we have not touched the imperial heart of this 
stupendous wonder of man’s unity with God. For it is no 
more permissible for us to blink the pessimistic elements in 
human nature and in human life than it is permitted us to 
blink these elements in Nature as she manifests herself in 
extra-human spheres. If “ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
with ravine,” shrieks against the sentimental creed of natural 
optimism, humanity, coarse and brutal, hateful and malig- 
nant, foul and murderous, shrieks against the sentimental 
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creed of those who chant the praises of “the great god man, 
who is God,” as if his only attributes were those of mercy, 
gentleness, and peace, and love. The unity of God and man 
which shall avail to satisfy the exigencies of both mind and 
heart must not content itself with imputing to the Infinite 
Power all of the kindness, pity, tenderness, that are actual- 
ized to-day or have ever actualized themselves in human life. 
For, if there were faithful women standing by the cross of 
Jesus, there were also those that thrust the spear into his 
fainting side. If there is a legend of good women, there is 
a legend of bad women also. Was there a Roman emperor, 
Aurelius, who said, “ Even in a palace, life can be well led,” 
and proved it could be so? Well, there was alsoa Tiberius, 
a Nero, a Caligula, a Claudius, a Domitian. Was there a 
Francis of Assisi, who remembered those whom God 
seemed to have forgotten? There was an Alexander VI. 
calling himself God’s. vicegerent, while still he played a per- 
fect devil’s part. Alas, alas! humanity is as intractable as 
nature to the sentimentalist who would speak it only fair. 
Humanity is far from being an unmixed perfection. It has 
in it elements as cruel as Jehovah, as licentious as Olympian 
Zeus. And it were but a sorry refuge from the force of 
these persuasions to balance all such elements against the 
better elements of human life, hoping to find preponderance 
on the side of honor and nobility, and truth and love. 
“ Behold, I show unto you a more excellent way.” It isthe 
way. that all must go who would maintain on any rational 
basis the faith of those who all the ages down have 
“trusted God was love indeed, 
And love Creation’s final law, 
Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shrieked against their creed.” 

And though the average of human goodness could as 
little bear it out. The unity of God and man demands for 
its most wholesome and complete significance, not only that 
our God idea shall embrace the entirety of nature in its 
extra-human manifestation, and the whole of humanity in 
its concrete achievement, whether of. good or ill, but the 
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entirety of man’s ideal life as well. His great dissatisfac- 
tions, his longings, yearnings, strivings for the good he 
comprehends not, but still seeks unweariedly,— these are as 
much the attributes of God as any blueness of the sky or 
any wonder of clear-shining stars. The law of evolution 
is our surety for this. There has been no break in the 
wide sweeping continuity of worlds and men. Our loftiest 
aspiration was involved in the remotest tendency of the 
primeval world. “If L testify of myself,” said Jesus, “my 
testimony is not true.” But, in the loftiest aspirations of 
our hearts, in our completest trust in a divine perfection, it 
is the eternal God that testifies unto himself; and no other 
testimony could be so true to us. Once more recurs to us 
that magic word which Polixenes—Shakspere’s voice — 
speaks to the charming Perdita among her garden posies, — 

“ Nature is made better by no mear 

But nature makes that mean: even that art 

Which you say adds to nature, is an art 

That nature makes.” 
And this is true of Nature in her last inclusiveness. Man’s 
highest art is that by which he fashions for himself a vision 
of the perfect God. This highest art is one that nature 
makes, that nature which is God. Wherefore, our vision 
of the perfect is God’s surety that such a thing must be. 
Man’s unity with God has this consummate flower,— that 
the Eternal Fact responds to our persistent hope and our 
abiding faith. It may be more and better than we ever 
yet have dreamed: it cannot possibly be less. 

And, still, it may be that some earnest spirit craves the 
unspoken word, one that shall be a summons to heroic 
action, after so much which at the best, perhaps, can only 
stir the imagination or console the fainting heart. And 
there is such a word. But it has been implied already in 
the assertion of the co-operative unity of God and man. 
There is a stream of tendency in nature and in human life. 
There is a Power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
And, soon or late, the question comes to every son of man: 
Will you drift idly onward on the bosom of this mighty 
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stream, or will you lay to your strength, if haply with long 
sweeping strokes you may bring in your tiny skiff among 
the foremost in the race? Will you ally yourself con- 
sciously and with unswerving purpose with the Eternal-Not- 
Ourselves, and make with that for the abiding things? In the 
right answering of these questions, and in action correspond- 
ing to our speech, there is the making of a man. And all 
the rest that we’ have seen and said is only saddest accusa- 
tion, if, seeing that we are one with God in so many great 
and blessed ways, we do not crown the grandeur and the 
blessing with the deliberate abandonment of ourselves, in 
no half-hearted fashion, to the stress of that Eternal Purpose 


which urges all things on from good to better, and from 
better to the best. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


PROTESTANTISM IN INDIA. 


[This article is the verbatim report of an address delivered at the 
Ministers’ Institute in Lowell, Mass., before nearly two hundred Unita- 
rian clergymen. The address is one of a large number delivered by Mr. 
Mozoomdar to representative audiences in America; and the resolution 
adopted by the Institute is appended, as fairly expressing the hearty 
response of interest and sympathy with which his utterances have every- 
where been greeted: “The members of the Ministers’ Institute con- 
vened in Lowell hereby express their thanks for the noble exposition 
given by Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar of the course of free religious 
thought in India, and especially. of that form of piety known as the 
religion of the Brahmo Somaj. We recognize in this exposition the 
features of spiritual piety and intellectual freedom which appeal most 
strongly to our sympathy as men, our honor and reverence as those who 
have received of the spirit and consecrated themselves to the work of 
Christ. We think we see in that religious movement the advent of a 
faith full of promise, beauty, and hope. The generous, tender, and 
devout piety, which it appears to embody, appeals deeply and powerfully 
to our own hearts. And we are proud and glad to express, through the 
friend who has now addressed us, our best sympathy and our most 


earnest good wishes to our Hindu brethren in the faith of humanity and 
of truth.”’] 


Christian Brethren, my Friends and Fellow-children of a 
Common Father,— Your welcome assures me, your kind greet- 
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ings encourage me. You will readily forgive, will you not, 
the deficiencies of thought and speech in a man who comes 
from the other side of the globe. You will take me by the 
hand as a younger brother, and pardon what in me seems 
imperfect and unworthy. 

But, before I speak, I look up to Thee, O unseen Pres- 
ence, O God, whom, not knowing what to say, we call 
our Father. Lead us through the entanglements of this 
earthly life, through the delusions of false knowledge and 
temptations to infidelity. Deliver us from evil, from super- 
stition, error, and unwisdom. Take us through the middle 
path between reason and faith, between philosophy and 
trust, between this life and the next that leads on to thy 
kingdom. Teach me what to speak, and teach my brethren 
to listen to my words in the spirit of sympathy and love; 
and all glory be unto thee. Amen. 


I am a Hindu Protestant. I can assure you that Protes- 
tantism has been anything but unknown in India. While, 
however, I look back upon the principle of protest in my 
country, I cannot but think that this Protestantism has to 
answer for a great deal. I am ready to concede to it the 
great benefit of teaching us the guidance of a sound, clear 
reason: I am ready to honor it as having stimulated and 
educated the critical faculty in us; but, on the other hand, 
I am profoundly conscious how Protestantism, in India at 
least, has cast down spirituality. I am for the development 
of knowledge,— let it grow from more to more,— but I am 
equally for the culture of our devotional powers. Nay: 
when I look upon the great masses of mankind, millions of 
men and women who can have no opportunity for intel- 
lectual culture, I am disposed to think that greater im- 
portance should be attached to human piety, to profound 
prayer, to simple trust in God. My experience has been 
that the spirit of protest has tended to undermine that part 
of man’s being, so much so that the case to be decided to- 
day is not authority versus reason, but criticism versus faith, 
unbelief versus piety and prayer. I might go farther, and 
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say the case is now between religion and agnosticism, 
between theism and atheism. The case has a serious aspect. 
If I mistake not, that seriousness is not confined to my own 
community ; but in England, in America, in all Christian 
countries, the case is equally serious. There is a struggle, a 
hard struggle, a death struggle, between religion and the 
absence of religion, between simple piety and what my 
friend Miss Cobbe calls magnanimous atheism. 

It will be my endeavor this morning to present to you 
the ways in which we, in India, have tried to decide that 
case. 

Protest against orthodox systems and authorities began in 
India in prehistoric times. The great system of philosophy 
known as the Sankhya system was undoubtedly a protes- 
tant school of thought, having for its object the subversion 
of theories contained in the Vedas on the subject of the 
genesis and evolution of the universe. But the Sankhya 
philosophy was not a religious system. It was clearly a 
metaphysical system; and the Brahmans in India are so 
supple, susceptible, elastic, and tolerant that, although they 
must have inwardly felt a secret opposition to that phi- 
losophy, they did not outwardly wage war with it, but 
quietly absorbed it, and assimilated it with their own 
thought. Hence, the origin of Protestantism in India did not 
give rise to that cry for fire and blood about which we know 
elsewhere. Yet there is no true, deep philosophy that does 
not influence man’s faith. There is no school of thought 
that is wholly barren. There is no speculation that has not 
its practical side also. And, though the protesting philos- 
ophy of Sankhya did not seem to have any direct religious 
bearing, yet it went into the secret thoughts of the people. 
It affected thé motives of action. It produced unconscious 
reflection; and from the fertile seed of Sankhya philos- 
ophy there sprang up and grew a mighty tree of protest, 
whose branches spread over the whole area of the land, and 
almost overshadowed all previous belief and thought. 
Buddhism was the logical and natural result of the Sankhya 


philosophy. From this seed sown by Kapila’s system there 
3 
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rose up the great tree of Buddhism, whose branches reached 
from Chittagong to the passes of the Hindu Kush, from the 
tops of the Himalayas to the Southern Sea, nay, to Ceylon 
itself. 

You will then agree with me that Buddhisin was Protes- 
tantism pure and simple. It is generally said to have sprung 
up about five hundred years before Christ. Buddhism had 
a philosophical as well as a religious side. 

I am not disposed to think that in the speculative creed 
of Sakya Muni there was much that could be fairly called 
original. In those days, as well as in later days, they found 
great difficulty in extricating primitive Buddhistic thought 
from the schools of metaphysics founded by and developed 
by the Sankhya and Patanjal systems; but I will not deal 
with that point just now. 

I am concerned with the religious side of Buddhism. 
Here, we might at once say that Gautama meant to protest 
against the letter and the spirit of the Vedas. His protest 
was against the grand Vedic ceremonialism, which gradu- 
ally had eaten up all that there was of piety and culture in 
the ancient Scriptures. His protest was against the au- 
thority both of the Scriptures themselves and of those who 
had monopolized their interpretation. Nay, he went further, 
and protested against the theology taught by all orthodox 
systems and by the authorized priesthood. 

Let me, once for all, declare that I do not believe Gautama 
or his followers were atheists in any sense. Buddha 
placed the utmost importance on the pre-existence of per- 
sonal Buddhas. He seemed to draw his inspiration from 
antecedent fountains of inspired life and teaching; and the 
whole hierarchy of Buddhas made up the great personal 
being who might very well be identified with the Being 
worshipped by the Brahmans as Brahma, and by others as 
God. If you go into the Hindu theology, you will dis- 
cover that there, also, the ideal of divine nature presented 
is exceedingly different from your own. The stand-points 
of religious belief and philosophy in the West and the East 
have been different. Yet,so far as the Vedic idea went, 
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Sakya Muni’s position was an agnostic position. He never 
said there was no God, but he did not profess to deal with 
the theological ideas about God, which one finds in the 
ancient books of Hindustan. This protest was so far neg- 
ative. 

The protest against the authority of the Vedas, the cere- 
monies, the position of the Brahman, nay, even the theolog- 
ical principles of the old religion, was clearly a negative 
protest. But, if Sakya was negative here, he was construc- 
tive also,— much more constructive than he was negative. 
His protest was lost in the great affirmation of humanity 
which he made,—an affirmation that changed all the pre- 
existing ethics of India, and placed its stamp upon all the 
moral future of that country. From the high influence of 
Sakya proceeded all that delicate and gentle regard for 
human beings, as well as for inferior animals, characteristic 
of modern Hinduism. The Brahmans used to cut up great 
beasts,— horses and cows,—and eat them, and, it is said, 
revived them again. The story is that, at the time of great 
festivals, the Brahmans would collect a large herd of horned 
and hornless cattle (you see they anticipated France in 
eating horse-flesh) and butcher them. Then, they would 
pile up the flesh, and cook it and eat. Afterward, they 
would gather up all the bones, and utter incantations over 
them, and so revive the animals, and let them depart in 
peace. It so happened on one occasion that, when the 
animal had been killed and the flesh was being cooked, 
a young Hindu priest, who had a peculiar weakness for 
beef,— as many others have,— not only ate what he could 
get, but thrust some into his pockets, if they used pockets in 
those days. The feast was over, the animals were being 
revived; but they found some bones were minus. No re- 
vival was possible, and the saints were so much exercised 
that from that time they gave up killing cows. But it is 
said this young man, fearing the wrath which he had ex- 
cited, secreted the meat in the ground, and it germinated: 
the flesh sprang up in the form of onions, and the bones 
grew up in the form of garlic. And, at the present day, 
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you find nearly the same prejudice against beef as against 
onion and garlic. 

To return from this digression. The humanity which you 
find at the present time in India is traceable to the influence 
of the teachings and life of the Buddhist founder and his dis- 
ciples,— not only that, but physical purity and self-negation 
also. I cannot think of any other religious system that incul- 
cates the same principles of self-conquest, of the annihilation 
of carnality, of hatred and enmity, as I see in the religion of 
the Buddhist. Humanity was divine; love, the chief virtue. 
Self-conquest, self-discipline, destruction of the passions, 
removal of worldly-mindedness, are all taught as the only 
morality by Buddhism. Physical purity, intellectual wisdom, 
and humanity fer all living beings were the three grand ele- 
ments which entered into the Hindu character from Sakya 
Muni’s Protestantism. But, afterward, the Brahmans fought 
with Buddhism, and swept it out of Hindustan. You find the 
Vedic culture still retained, as well as the Buddhistic moral- 
ity. You find the spirit of Buddhism among the Hindus, 
though the letter of Buddhism itself has passed from the 
country. 

The second protest after this was the protest of what is 
known as the Puranas. When the Brahmans once more 
found their power coming back to them and that Buddhism 
was gone, the Brahmans and the whole nation set up an 
immediate and great protest against mere intellectualism, 
mere critical culture, mere development of reason. Reason 
was decried, underrated, and classed as a secondary faculty. 
Reason was found to be insufficient to give rest, purity, 
profound joy, communion with God; and the Puranas began 
to be composed, the great Mahabarat was written, the Bhaga- 
vat was sung. 

The rise of this great religious poem is illustrated in 
a very interesting anecdote. Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas, after his great scriptural labors, sat down in the 
woods one day, extremely disconsolate and dejected. He 
was restless and dissatisfied with himself. The divine sage 
Narada, «a sort of universal messenger of the deities, 
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descended to him, singing sweet strains of the love of Hari, 
and playing on his veena of three strings. He came to 
Vyasa and said, “ O Vyasa, why art thou so disconsolate, why 
dost thou look so sad?” And Vyasa answered, “I have 
written the great books of the Vedas and the Vedanta, and I 
have compiled them into a repository of religious wisdom ; 
but, behold, my own mind is not satisfied and at peace.” 
Narada replied: “O Vyasa, very well might that happen. 
Thy work thou hast written has been the work of the 
intellect. The intellect never gives peace nor brings us to 
Paradise. Cultivate thy heart, O Vyasa, develop thy 
religious emotions, sweeten thy piety, try to find out the 
tender depths of Hari’s love, then thou shalt have peace.” 
It is said after that Vyasa began to compose another great 
book, the Bhagavat,—not the Gita, but the Bhagavat 
Puran which gives tender accounts of God’s love and of 
his dealings with the sinning and sorrowing world. 

Thus, then, here in the Puranas you find the second 
protest against the same pride of intellect, against the same 
harsh, objectless disciplines of mind, the practices of Yoga 
and Karma, against abstractions and negations,—in fact, 
against Buddhism,— that Buddha made against the Vedas. 

But, as the system of Sakya had a decided affirmative 
side, so the protest of the Puranas has a positive, construc- 
tive side. It has the constructiveness of piety, the affirma- 
tions of Bhakti, and the deepening of love to a God of 
providence, the heightening of faith and trust in a personal, 
active God. In fact, it was positive individual piety. 
These principles are scattered over the different Puranas. 
They are gathered and embodied in the great book known 
as the Bhagavat Gita, a collection and synthesis of all 
antecedent and existing schools of piety and profound 
thought. The importance of the Gita, therefore, cannot be 
exaggerated ;-and you find in that, as you now find in the 
Brahmo Somaj, a gathering together, a picking up of all the 
great principles of teachings which the Hindus had known 
before,— namely, Yoga, Bhakti, Guyan, and Karma. 

If we come down the stream of centuries, we find that the 
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critical and originating power of the Hindus is nearly gone ; 
that the Mohammedans have come like mountain torrents 
pouring over the fertile plains of the great country. You 
find Hinduism and Mohammedanism side by side. But, 
during this time, India was not lacking in protests. The 
next period of protest very singularly happens to be almost 
coeval with the age of Luther in Europe. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century, you find twu 
great reforms in the Punjab and in Bengal, protesting 
against the system of caste, and protesting against popular 
idolatry, against bigotry and sectarianism of all kinds. 

The great prophet of the Punjab was Gurn Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikhs, the brave Sikh warriors who met the 
British breast to breast, and for a long time proved to the 
invading armies that the old Aryan spirit of heroism and 
courage was not entirely extinct. Nanak was the founder 
of the Sikh theism, and father of the Sikh nation. 

The reformer in Bengal was Chaitanya, a man from whose 
influence there arose a mighty tidal wave of piety that over- 
whelmed the whole of that province and Orissa. 

These two men, one in the extreme east and the other in 
the extreme west, greatly agitated society. Mohammedau- 
ism had greatly fostered a disbelief in caste. Mohammedan 
saints and sages—because, believe me, there are high- 
minded, pious men among the Mohammedans also— had 
proved to the Hindus that they must not be sectarian, 
exclusive in their religious fraternity. Above all, the great 
Emperor Akbar, with whose reputation India still rings, 
tried to bring the Brahmans and Mohammedans and Per- 
sians together; and he even had some Christian missionaries 
in his court. He held religious councils every Thursday 
with these men, discussed religious subjects, and produced 
and spread a great influence of catholic tolerance and 
fraternal sympathy. 

All these influences together took shape in the protests 
subsequently made against popular idolatry, against caste 
and narrow sectarianism. The new reformers admitted 
Mohammedans into their community, a greater revolu- 


a 
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tion than which could not be conceived in Hindu society. 
All castes, even the most degraded, were embraced by 
Nanak and Chaitanya. Even women were admitted into, 
religious fellowship. Men and women were allowed the 
same privileges. Hindu society was convulsed with feelings 
of anger and impulses of fanaticism, when these two men 
made the progress they did in widening the circle of relig- 
ious sympathy. But there, also, you find a great affirmative 
emphasis given to piety, to. love, to faith, to the forsaking 
of worldliness and carnality, to devotion, and to personal 
purity. 

Now, I must come down to later times. The Mohamme- 
dans, like locusts, came and went till they blew away for- 
ever, none knew whither. Their sceptre of iron was broken 
like a reed. Their despotism was crushed like a pillar 
of sand. Their star set. Christian England peeped into 
India, like the welcome dawn after a night of storm and 
darkness. England and England’s Christianity descended 
upon Hindustan, and a new era broke upon us like a flood 
of light; and this fourth period of protest is that to which 
you and I belong. 

The Brahmo Somaj is the legitimate offspring of the 
wedlock of Christianity with the faith of Hindu Aryans. 
You know that the Brahmo Somaj began with a loud, fear- 
less protest. You have heard the name of Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roy. I believe that about this very time Prof. Max 
Miller is fulfilling an agreeable duty, and is commem- 
orating the fiftieth anniversary of that great Hindu with a 
lecture in the town of Bristol, where the Rajah died. But, 
although you know his name, you do not know the bitter- 
ness of persecution against him. You do not know how 
the poor and the wealthy, the learned and the vulgar, nay, 
even the relatives and friends of that great reformer, banded 
themselves into a mighty phalanx of opposition, before 
which even Ais fearless spirit now and then trembled. The 
protest which the Brahmo Somaj made against polytheism, 
against ceremonialism, against idolatry, was manly and 
unmistakable. But then, here again, there was a strong 
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affirmation made. That affirmation was the affirmation of 
simple monotheism, the oneness of God. “ Ek-meva-dwit- 
wium” is the great Sanskrit motto; “ Alla-ho-Akbar” is 
the great Semitic cry borrowed from the Arabs; “Our 
Father in heaven” was the echo with which India rever- 
berated when Ram Mohun Roy laid the foundation of his 
great church. 

Speaking, then, of these four different periods of protest, 
I want to impress upon your minds the fact that there are 
certain common elements in them. These elementary prin- 
ciples are entirely consistent with the mental nature of the 
Hindu: they run and interweave themselves with all the 
various reforms the outlines of which I have tried to lay 
before you. 

The first is faith in a personal centre. Buddhism and 
Puranism and the religion of Chaitanya and Nanak —in 
fact, all Hindu reforms— magnified the importance of one or 
more personal centres in religion. Abstract principles in 
India have not produced much good. They are for the spec- 
ulator, for the metaphysician, for the man of solitude, the 
recluse, the individual ascetic. The hundreds and thousands 
and millions of the people want to see religion concrete, incar- 
nate, personified. Religion must pervade and embody itself 
in men and women, in practical lives, in actual prayers and 
devotions that can be seen and heard and lives that can be 
touched and watched. Buddha, therefore, though he was 
so agnostic in many things, said that one of the deadliest 
sins which a man could commit is distrust in the character 
of the spiritual preceptor. The Hindu writings are so full 
of the same sentiment that the Brahmans, who have always 
been teachers of religion, have made a mischievous use of 
that doctrine by the monopoly of all privilege and personal 
homage. 

Yet, atrocious as the conduct of the Brahmans might have 
been, you Christians cannot but bear testimony to the fact 
that, without a personal centre, Christianity would have 
been nowhere. What is Christianity without the Son of 
Man? What were the principles which you preach from 
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your pulpits, if not sanctioned by the lives, characters, and 
influences of martyrs and saints who gave their life in com- 
memoration and testimony of their belief? Personal centre, 
then, is a great matter; and the history of religion without 
incarnated personalities would be the play of “ Hamlet” with 
the part of Hamlet left out 

The second fact upon which all reformers insisted was 
the fervor of devotional culture. In every school of Hin- 
duism, you will find the essence of true religion to lie in 
asense of union between the soul and the super-soul, the 
spirit within and the spirit without. In the secret of bind- 
ing man’s heart and God’s spirit lies all true religion. Such 
is the verdict of Hinduism. 

There are four schools of piety in Hinduism. One is 
called the Yoga School, the second the Bhakti School, and 
the third the Guyan school. The fourth is the Karma 
School. The first or Yoga discipline (the word Yoga means 
union), by meditation, introspection, abstraction, and realiza- 
tion of God’s spirit within and without, aims to arrive at 
perfect blessedness. There is an absolute control of all 
physical powers: the flesh is forgotten, the mind concen- 
trates itself on the Supreme Mind, ignores all conditions 
and circumstances of the world, ignores life and death, 
ignores all distinctions, desires, virtues, vices, joys, sorrows, 
nay, existence itself. The mind, thus freed from conditions, 
immerses itself in the infinite mind; and, to borrow a meta- 
phor from the Hindu, as the arrow penetrates its mark and 
is covered and concealed by the spot it hits, so the mind is 
shot into the infinite depths of God’s nature, and is con- 
cealed thereby entirely. That is the beginning of all true 
piety. 

The second is the same union realized, not through 
thought, but through love or emotional worship. Bhakti 
means love, devotion, tender feelings to the God of love. 
Only when, by childlike trust and development of tender 
emotions, the mind becomes wholly absorbed in God’s 
merciful dealings so that there is an excitement, a self-for- 


getfulness, a ioosening of passions, desires, and bodily propen- 
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sities, does piety begin. Nay, the excitement of devotion 
becomes a passion, the passion becomes an enthusiasm, the 
enthusiasm becomes an inebriation, a great intoxication of 
divine love. Hence, in the cultus of Bhakti, you hear of 
trances, loud songs, dances, eccentricities, the wild, primitive 
manifestations of drinking the new wine of the love of God's 
dispensation to man, of God’s presence and love and special 
providence toward the devotees. 

The third form of cultus lies through the purely intel- 
lectual powers. The reasoning faculty goes into the laws 
and arrangements of the world, fact beyond fact, truth 
deeper than truth, and is wholly immersed in the ocean of 
intelligence that is in the universe outside and inside. The 
intellect of God is perceived by human intelligence. Man’s 
mind is absorbed by God’s wisdom. The philosopher be- 
comes devout, God-seeing, nay, God-intoxicated. That is 
the cultus of Guyan. 

The fourth form of piety is the discipline of work. This 
includes all ceremonies, duties, good works. The devotee 
absolutely consecrates himself to the fulfilment of religious 
ordinances. So you see that, whether it be the culture of 
meditation or the culture of the feelings or the culture of 
reason or the culture of practical work, religion in India 
means absorption in God, oneness of the human spirit with 
the spirit of the Divine Being. 

One predominant element of Hindu religious movements 
is the fact of ceremonialism. Every Hindu reform that has 
had its birth in India has tried to embody and utter itself 
through deep, great symbols and sacred emblems. What is 
religion? They will say it is an unutterable impulse ; it is 
an upheaval of the soul; it is a transcendent flight on the 
part of the human mind toward the infinite azure of God’s 
bosom. It expresses itself in prayers, in watchings and 
meditations. Not satisfied with expressing itself in that 
way, it expresses itself also in sublime sacraments, transcen- 
dental acts, symbols, and mystical signs. It is only an 
attempt on the part of the heart to express its sublime sense 
of divine and unutterable relations. It is worship through 
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nature of nature’s God. And all over the world, wherever 
religion has had its sway and its day, has it not tried to utter 
itself in the same way,— through sacraments and ceremonies, 
through baptisms and eucharists, through fire and water and 
sky, through flowers, incenses, and decorations, by the laying 
on of hands and other ways? Destroy all these ceremonies, 
and see if religion does not become a great mass of dry saw- 
dust, a barren shipload of icicles, glittering but cold, be- 
numbing, striking the soul to death. Hence, you find in 
all reforms in India the supreme importance of symbols and 
sacraments is recognized. 

In the last place, every religious reform in India has 
tried to bring back the primitive apostolic simplicity to 
earth which civilization has corrupted. Poverty in India 
is not considered a curse. In England, I find poverty is a 
shameful reproach, a social and moral leprosy. The pauper 
is untouchable: one is polluted if he comes in contact with 
him, and they hurry him off and shut him up in safety. 
But, in India and throughout the East, the cry is, Blessed 
are the poor. Poverty has been the sacred badge of our 
learned men and pious saints. Our greatest Sanskrit pro- 
fessors have been mendicants. Poverty has been the attri- 
bute of our greatest religious reformers. Sakya Muni, the 
only son of a great king, went about from village to village 
begging for alms. So did every other reformer. Poverty 
has always been found to be favorable to the growth of 
religion. Our religious men and philosophers have never 
cared for the “almighty dollar.” They made no allusions 
to the needle and the camel passing through it. In India, 
they have always been tolerant and kindly to the rich, but 
have never entangled themselves with a superabundaace of 
gold and silver. Whenever a mighty prophet arose, he 
wanted to bring back the ancient asceticism, self-denial, 
humility, fasting, watching, homelessness, that the flesh 
might be sacrificed, that the spirit might grow. So apostolic 
simplicity, self-denial, indifference to earthly goods, have 
formed an invariable feature of our religious revivals. 

But, at the present moment, Protestantism pays no heed 
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to these principles. It protests against everything. To 
what has this protest against personal influence and devo- 
tional fervor, ascetic self-denial and solemn sacraments, led? 
You protested against the pope: the pope is dethroned, and 
all ministers have lost their hold upon their flocks. Every 
man of influence and genius is denounced asa pope. You 
protest against the infallibility of the Church: the Church 
has forfeited its ancient position, and a hundred churches 
have crowded the roadsides, each setting up a sharp rivalry 
against others, and sects, denominations, and congregations 
fly at each other’s throats. Mr. Cook told me the other 
day that I was standing in the vestibule of Christianity. I 
reflected on that compliment; and I thought I would prefer 
to make my escape from the vestibule rather than rush into 
the arena, where the theological gladiators were thrusting 
knives into each other’s hearts. 

You protest against the Bible; and the authority of the 
Bible decays gradually, till the Sacred Scriptures become as 
any other vulgar book, a mere mass of printer’s ink and 
waste paper. A cold, loveless, dogmatic, carnal, socialistic 
spirit overruns the world; and men in the abodes of devo- 
tion patronize tea-parties and dances and all sorts of social 
profanities. One after another, the great landmarks of 
religion disappear; and you stand at the threshold of agnos- 
ticism, infidelity, prayerlessness, the cold abodes of spiritual 
death, where he who enters in never returns to tell the tale. 

In the Brahmo Somaj, for a long time—nearly thirty 
years —this was our state. We protested first against the 
idols, and then against the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
then against Providence, then against prayer, till our former 
leader fled from our church; and we were greatly exercised 
how we should establish the wisdom and love and power of 
God. Men held counsel together; and, when the proposi- 
tion was before the meeting as to whether God was good, 
they called for a show of hands! 

From the year 1830 until about the year 1860, this went 
on, stage after stage; and every one prophesied the death of 
the Brahmo Somaj was not far off. Men were crippled by 
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cold rationalism. They were inflated with the pride of 
intellect. They quarrelled among themselves; and it was 
only the genius of a single man —to his glory be it said — 
that, by his personal resources and persistent piety, kept 
up the movement. About the year 1860, a band of young 
men joined that institution, headed by one whose name 
you have heard,—Keshub Chunder Sen. They entered 
with prayer and faith and repentance. Faith, prayer, and 
repentance became the great battle-cry of the younger. sec- 
tion of the Brahmo Somaj. Faith, repentance, and prayer 
could not but introduce into our midst the sweet, serene 
figure of the prophet of Nazareth, who prayed and trusted, 
who lived and died, teaching the world how to pray and 
how to trust. Thus, Christianity came and mixed with our 
old Oriental rationalistic, cold faith; and, from that time, we 
grew. Gradually, piety and spirituality had deeper hold 
upon us. We determined to purge our church from every 
taint of idolatry and immorality, to purge our households 
and our hearts. We introduced reforms, which brought on 
differences between the younger and the older members. 
That resulted in the expulsion of the younger members, 
who were pursued with vilification and calumny. That 
only helped us the more in our spiritual career, and, about 
the year 1870, our spiritual infancy was matured into youth, 
and Keshub Chunder Sen visited England. During the 
next ten years, our churches multiplied, our reforms grew, 
our schools and newspapers were started, our mission- 
aries labored ceaselessly. During the last three years, our 
troubles and trials were intensified; and, in response to our 
unremitted devotions and disciplines, we received the pente- 
costal descent of the Spirit of God ini the New Dispensation 
of the Brahmo Somaj. We felt that we had been hitherto 
groping, seeking after God, if perchance we might find him. 
We now found that his spirit of love, blessing, forgiveness, 
truth, wisdom, and holy revelation; descends to seek us. 
The New Dispensation, finding us in the midst of our sins, 
trials, struggles, raised us up to fresh ideals. That is all 
the difference between man’s seeking God and God’s seek- 
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ing man. In the former career of the Brahmo Somaj, it was 
entirely man’s effort, with occasional light from God. But, 
after we conceived the idea that the Spirit was giving us 
a New Dispensation, our prayers got to have a depth and 
meaning that they had never known before. Great ideals 
and great models, great systems of reconciliation, great 
schemes of brotherhood, of reformers in other lands, the 
unity of religious philosophers, of prophets, Scriptures, sac- 
raments, presented themselves to us in our devotional exer- 
cises. We began to cultivate the principles of the four 
different Hindu religious schools, we began “ pilgrimages to 
the saints.” Christianity, Christian churches, Christian mis- 
sionaries, had been well recognized facts in India. Chris- 
tianity rose before us like a mighty, heavenly structure 
touching the clouds; and we felt the great principles of that 
religion reaching our hearts. If we were not to be false 
to the teachings of our own forefathers, could we be false 
to the teachings of that great prophet of the East, Christ 
Jesus and his disciples? They have come, and are changing 
the face of the country, revolutionizing our manners and 
institutions, our households and our souls. Jesus has con- 
quered India. 

The great problem to us, then, is how we may reconcile 
Christianity with Eastern religions, the West with the East, 
Europeans with Indians; how unite them as with an electric 
current that shall produce common sympathies, common 
thoughts, and common fraternity. 

In the light of these great facts and ideals, we felt there 
was another dispensation coming, indeed. This is all that 
we mean by the New Dispensation. You ask me: “ Why do 
you place so much importance on Chunder Sen? You make 
him your pope, your infallible guide.” I repudiate that 
charge. Before three or four thousand men in the town hall 
of Calcutta, Keshub Chunder Sen declared that he was not 
only not an inspired prophet, but that he was a vile sinner, 
unworthy to touch the shoe latchet of Jesus and of Paul,— 
nay, not of men like Luther, our own modern saint. He said 
that he only felt that he had a great commission, a great 
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work to do, and singular faculties given him for that purpose. 
He professed to follow the voice of God in what he did. And 
let me tell you that, if we all love him, it is only as our dear, 
well-tried minister and elder brother, only in conformity 
to that great principle of personal influence which all re- 
formers in India have taught, and without which no religion 
can be comprehensible to the masses of men. 

You charge us, again, with mysticism. Everything which 
the Occidental mind does not understand it sets down as 
mysticism. I forget who the great literary character was 
who said, in order to make a Scotchman understand a joke, 
it was necessary to make a surgical operation. And I must 
confess, in order to make the heavy Occidental comprehend 
the faith and spirituality of the Oriental requires more 
than a surgical operation. When piety utters itself in 
uncommon language, which you are not used to hear, you 
say at once, That is mystic. Whenever there are meta- 
phors and parables and appeals to the Spirit of the Universe 
and of Life, you cry out, That is mysticism. When one medi- 
tates or retires into the woods or walks under the stars or 
stands still before the great, mighty sea, absorbed in commun- 
ion with the Being or Beauty or Power or Infinite Glory 
whom eyes and ears cannot realize, you say, That is mysti- 
cism. With such critics I cannot deal. What I can say is 
that our Church of the New Dispensation means to be true 
to the ideals and examples of those, in every land and nation, 
who see divine things with faith-illumined eyes. In the 
flight of birds, in the blooming lilies of the field, in the 
sunset glory of the sky, in the mysterious suggestions of 
the dawn, with Jesus and all the prophets, we behold God. 

You complain of sacraments and symbols in the Brahmo 
Somaj,—as if Christianity itself had not found its noblest 
edification and its beatitudes in celebrating those grand 
observances which shall remain so leng as Christianity 
remains. Christianity shall continue to baptize its converts 
in the waters of repentance, and administer the communion 
in commemoration of that ever memorable parting. Chris- 
tianity shall sanctify itself in eating the flesh, in drinking 
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the blood, in assimilating the character of the blessed Son 
of God. If, then, you Christians realize so much blessedness 
through your sacraments, how can you protest against our 
imitating you on one or two points? We Orientals have 
been used for generations to symbols, and need them to 
express our sentiments in outward deeds. We have to 
deal with millions of men who have neither read Hegel 
nor Kant, neither Strauss nor De Wette, nor are they 
familiar with the latest conclusions of Bible criticism. 
They want some vivid embodiment of truth. Ideas can 
only reach the masses through national mediums. 

For a long time, the Brahmo Somaj was accused of ration- 
alism. It was said to be a religion for a handful of educated, 
rationalistic men, that it did not appeal to the instincts and 
imaginations of the masses. And now that we follow the 
example of our forefathers, and discover for it the sponta- 
neous forms, practically acceptable to the millions, you turn 
up your noses and say, “ Why, that is sacramentalism, that 
is mysticism!” But, my good friends, contemplate the 
condition of the people, their antecedents, their nature, 
their instincts, their capabilities, their surroundings, their 
circumstances. Can you, from your Protestant experiences 
in the West, tell us how to popularize abstract religion? Are 
not the masses in Protestant countries rushing into secular- 
ism, unbelief, and vice? You have no experience to give 
us, but plenty of theories and criticisms. That is not fair. 
It is the object of the Brahmo Somaj to reconcile philosophy 
with simple popular faith, Protestantism with Roman Ca- 
tholicism. We use symbols and sacraments, not every day, 
not weekly or even monthly; but now and then, on special 
occasions for special purposes, we resort to them, to work 
upon the imagination and emotions of the people, and give 
them tangible mediums of religious feeling. 

This is the position of the Brahmo Somaj in faith, in 
prayer, in love to God and man. We follow those disci- 
plines, those rules, examples, and teachings which religious 
men have laid down in our country from age to age, and in 
every country and every age. 
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Our missionaries profess to take the vow of poverty and 
asceticism. They live without salary or remuneration, 
often in want of bodily necessities. They practise Yoga 
(devout communion), Bhakti (fervid, devout love), Guyan 
(devout wisdom), and Karma (all devout performances). 
They accept their religion as the new dispensation of the age. 

And now one word of appeal. By our protest against 
orthodox Hinduism and idolatry, we have incurred the risk 
of suffering all the social penalties that Hindu society 
can inflict. By taking our women out of the seclusion of 
the zenana, we have incurred the responsibility of being 
considered impure men and women. Orthodox society has 
abjured us, and we look up to the enlightened sympathies 
and higher character of the sons and daughters of the West. 
Will you deny us your sympathy, your love, and your fellow- 
feeling? Because a nation of Orientals continues to live 
as their ancestors for uncounted ages lived, will you visit us 
with abuse and reproach? I cannot believe it. 

When I spoke to my friends in England, hundreds and 
thousands of them came forward, and offered me the right 
hand of fellowship. I have not been in this country long ; 
but, when I have spoken to my friends here, they have not 
been slow in wishing me God-speed. We need your love, 
your blessing. Our work isa great work. Our mission is 
not an easy one. We have to reconcile unreconcilable 
problems. We have to simplify religion, to bring the primi- 
tive into the modern, to bring harmony amid conflicts of 
philosophy, faith and science between apostolic rigor and 
modern improvement. God help us, and may your blessings 
follow us. In that hope only does the Brahmo Somaj pro- 
ceed in its work of protest and its work of reconstruction. 


O Spirit of God, bless us all. Unite us in a brother- 
hood. Let the East call out to the West and the West to 
the East, till the whole world becomes one field, wherein 
thou shalt be the Shepherd and we thy sheep. And we 
thy children will ascribe unto thee glory, here and forever- 
more. Amen. 


P. C. MozooMDAR. 
5 
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DEAD AND LIVING TRUTH. 


The prominence of the intellect in our religion is 
mainly due to the official indorsement of error. Veracity 
has been set at nought by the Church. It has systemati- 
cally refused to give a reasonable account of its symbols and 
historic ideals. It has insisted that poetry is prose, that the 
things of sacred imagination are matters of literal fact. 

Truth-seeking is a reaction from the intellectual negli- 
gence or perversity of the ecclesiastical mind. The larger 
part of the religious literature of our time is apologetic or 
critical. If the Church were in a normal moral condition, 
speculative learning and historical scholarship would be 
regarded as a subordinate and special department of its 
work, rather than as a necessary endowment of the active 
ministry. 

The chief function of the Church is not the dissemina- 
tion of literary truths either in the shape of history or 
dogma. These are in the nature of machinery, the tools 
with which it works. 

Its business is to do institutionally what Jesus did person- 
ally,— to foster a noble character, to teach mutual helpful- 
ness, to inspire resignation in affliction, to develop and 
liberate the religious sentiment, to warn the sinful, and help 
the repentant to a better life. 

The large majority of its ministers should be pastors; all 
others, such as historians, philosophers, poets, artists, and 
financiers, having the subordinate function of strengthening 
their hands by supplementing their work. 

But in our day, speaking of Christianity in general, he 
who would surrender himself to a purely pastoral work is 
deterred on the very threshold of such a ministry by the 
fact that he is required to hold untruthful views of almost 
every subject which he needs to teach for edification. He 
must consent to bad history, to false representations of the 
nature and mission of Jesus, to a wrong account of the 
character of the sacred writings. He must announce specu- 
lations and hopes as positive revelations, treat myths as 
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actual persons, and declare that the ghastly chimeras of bar- 
barian nervousness are worthy symbols of the divinely com- 
municated destiny of misbelievers. 

Should he turn from his ancestral branch of the Church 
and take his place among us, still he finds the popular 
notions of religion so triumphant and menacing in the com- 
munity at large that he is forced to take the defensive. 
Spiritual insight and moral fervor are not enough for his 
work: he must be a diligent student and a determined 
polemicist ; he must be alike critical and edifying. 

Being an honest man, his whole soul is stirred with indig- 
nation that the venerable institution which enshrines the 
memory of Jesus and of countless saints, unsurpassed in 
spiritual beauty, the institution which stands for righteous- 
ness, which is permeated by lofty purpose and sublime 
fervor, should be discredited in the estimation of clear- 
minded, secular people, because of its intellectual unveracity. 

His indignation flames the more fiercely as he sees that 
these false views are made the test of Orthodoxy, and reared 
asa social barrier between citizens who otherwise would be 
in religious accord. He listens on the Sunday morning to 
the neighboring church bells, his heart goes out to the 
whole family of Christ, and feels for union’s sake he could 
endure the most wearisome forms of worship, the most fan- 
tastic ritual, the most grotesque and obsolete symbols, the 
most marvellous mythology; but he cannot, dare not, as a 
loyal disciple of Jesus, adopt their false history, their textual 
juggling, their savage dogmas, their unintelligible meta- 
physics, their unintentional derision of the living mind and 
of the living God. 

There is no help for him. Conscience prescribes the 
limits of compromise. ‘To be one with the Church, he must 
be at war with himself: he must violate the axiomatic 
maxims of common morality, if he would be recognized as 
an authorized teacher of holiness. 

But the intellectual habit induced by this attitude of 
protest has its perils. We are in danger of losing full 
realization of truths by the exhausting intensity of our 
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attention. They swim and grow blurred before our mental 
eye. They may be study-killed, entering there as living 
inspirations imperial with divine sanctions, to become under 
our professional and critical gaze no more than the bodies in 
a dissecting room are to the student. 

Exclusive thinking renders us, in spite of ourselves, un- 
consciously indifferent to the most sublime themes, like a 
royal physician who forgets that his patient is still his 
sovereign. 

Thus, we find many, who began as fervid champions of 
pure religious ideas, degenerated into easy-going, tepid 
doctrinaires, unawed theological dilettants. They who 
strode forth from the front door of superstition with the 
step of a Luther are seen sauntering in by the back door 
with the compliant air of an Erasmus. 

Thus, it is not rare to find agnostics advising their breth- 
ren, as did one of them some time ago in a leading review, 
to assist in the worship of the Episcopal Church and work 
with the parishioners in all their undertakings, refraining 
only from repeating the Athanasian creed and the Lord’s 
prayer. 

This moral debility is, as we view it, the fruit of merely 
speculative reasoning. The things the rationalist stands 
for have lost, to these persons, their vitality and grandeur, 
so that they can be trifled with or shelved as convenience 
directs. For example, he must be insensible to the great 
discoveries that there is no such being as an almost omnipo- 
tent devil and a literal hell of torture and eternal despair, 
or he would feel his soul so stirred with compassion toward 
the multitude still dominated by these titanic fears that 
he would not even seem to countenance the creeds which 
afflict them. 

The shame of a certain kind of agnosticism lies not in its 
cry, “ We know not,” but in a record which says, “ We do 
not.” 

Comte was wiser than many of his admirers; for he was 
not content with a philosophy of religion, but aimed to 
embody it in an institution. The world has made merry 
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over his pontificate, and the wisest have pronounced his 
church the dream of his old age. Nevertheless, Comte, the 
philosopher, and Comte, the high-priest, are symbols agnos- 
tics may well profit by. 

The lack of moral sensibility and spiritual ardor in ex- 
clusively critical people is due to the remoteness of the 
truths they have studied. All that literature and art can 
produce are shadows, memoranda, signs of things, which are 
suggestive only as we know by repeated experience what 
they stand for. 

A merely bookish man will know no more of the things 
that the books are about than a lover of art would of the 
human face, if he had never seen it save in a portrait 
gallery. 

Even so great a master as Michel Angelo could not 
work as well without the living, present model. Taine tells 
us that his productions are divisible into two periods: the 
earlier and best was when he modelled directly from nature ; 
the latter and inferior, when he trusted to his familiar knowl- 
edge of the human form, when he worked from memory. 
To know the truth, our conception of it must be constantly 
reinforced by the feeling which only comes in practical 
relations to it. 

Take a simple nursery scene, the gladness of a romping 
set of children. What sort of idea could the profoundest 
philosopher have of it, if he had not seen a child for years 
and had never been in active sympathy with them! To know 
that gladness in its rosy health, he must go down among 
them, and indeed assist in the merry rite. He who would 
best interpret Truth must keep his ear close to her lips. 

Or take domestic happiness. Is a recluse ever able, by the 
most thorough reflection on its causes and phenomena, to 
know it, as some far poorer reasoner who, in the order of 
nature, loves, weds, and rears his offspring ? 

Indeed, by mere speculative reasoning, home love may 
lose all its reality and charm. The study has conceived as 
abnormal views of it as the cloister, one philosopher affirm- 
ing that it was a trick of nature to cajole mankind into self- 
perpetuation. 
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Indeed, the serenity and healthy development of our 
affections requires a certain degree of intellectual continence. 
If you would press your babes to your breast with unchilled 
ardor, you must not think too much. In his wisdom, the 
Eternal has dropped a veil before the future, so that you can- 
not see them grown-up men, to be, perhaps, your sorrow, 
your rivals,—in any case, no longer the objects of parental 
caresses. 

Thinking by itself, or thinking in excess of actual, pres- 
ent experience of the things thought of, is harmful,— not that 
it reveals more truth, but diminishes the force of present facts. 
If the child in your arms could be vividly conceived of as a 
man, your joy in his childhood would be minimized, your 
mind would be divided between what he is and what he is 
to be. The order of providence is that your fullest thought 
of him shall always be parallel with his development. The 
true focus of the mind is the present fact. 

So, then, we say truth does not fully disclose itself to the 
reflective reason alone, but to the whole man, when actively 
introduced to it. To understand any being or thing, it is 
as necessary to consult and employ the affections as the 
intellect. 

It is only to the mere reasoner that life is vague and 
meaningless: it is only he who mopes and queries, “ Where 
does all this tend, what does it amount to?” He views 
everything from afar, he sees only exteriors. As some one 
finely says: “Step down into the crowd, choose a path, or 
let accident choose for you. ... Have wishes and a pursuit, 
and how full of meaning it has all become! This labyrinth 
of life is ever a straight path to him who keeps walking. 

“ And as with the purpose of life, so is it with our specu- 
lative creed. Stand apart and look on, take up your station 
at the porch of the church, and only question why others 
enter there. Oh, you may stand and question to the day of 
doom! Step within, creep but to the first altar, bend a 
knee to any saint you please in the calendar, and the whole 
is changed. Devoted actively to an ideal in some form, 
however inadequate it may be, you will get a sense of its 
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value and beauty in no other way attainable. The truth 
of it will disclose itself.” 

If you want to know what love is, love some one. Even 
Goethe’s wealth of intellect did not suffice to create his 
lyrics of the passions, for he is said to have loved for the 
purpose of inspiring his poetic compositions. 

Therefore, if we would know what religion is, we must be 
religious; if we would feel the reality and impressiveness of 
our own idea of God, it must be worshipped; if we would 
discern the validity and power of our transcendent hopes, 
we must trust them in our hours of sorrow and desertion. 

“ Prayer,” says Novalis, “ is to religion what thinking is to 
philosophy. Prayer makes religion,” makes it real. 

Suppose a man says that his notion of God is so shadowy 
that sometimes it eludes his imagination altogether: we 
would advise him to seize the hour of vision to act aright by 
his vague notion. For example, he believes there is a moral 
order in the universe, and deems it possible that this moral 
order is sustained by a moral ruler. God is to him a mere 
hypothesis. Let him stretch out his hands in adoring hom- 
age before those abstract principles which he infers are 
centred in God. Let him encourage conscious reverence 
for this moral order and iis possible source. Let him shape 
his life in harmony with it. Let him teach his faith to 
others; and then, though the Deity be in the thick dark- 
ness, the rays of his eternal light will enlighten the worship- 
per. The reverent soul will be awed and inspired; and, if 
he fail to intone the Lord’s prayer, he will chant the psalm, 
“Oh, how I love thy law!” 

Or, if a man has ceased to believe that immortality is 
revealed, he must still admit the possibility of a blessed 
future. Let him act aright by that possibility, and he will 
derive more help from his hope than many others from their 
certainty. He sees that the expectation of something 
beyond the present life is based upon a variety of inferences, 
such as the fact that justice is not, nor can be, completely 
vindicated here. He sees that there is something to be said 
for it, that there is a great probability it will be justified. 
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Let him assume nothing, but act wholly in view of his defi- 
nite conclusion. Let him act as one who may be immortal. 
Let him bury his dead as though they might be reunited to 
him. Let him bear injustice in the faith it may be righted 
hereafter, and then how real his hope will become! It will 
root itself in his soul by its beneficence. He will cling to 
it, bless it as a revelation in paler characters. 

If truth be simply in the mind, it will grow less and less 
palpable. Imprisoned though in its chosen home, chained 
though to its own throne, it will languish and die. Action is 
its food, its air. The word must be made flesh. Thought 
must be bodied, if it is to be potential, vivid, and permanent. 

Religious truth, like a person, reserves its essential spirit 
for the practical relations of life. The anatomist and physi- 
ologist have our bones, sinews, nerves, and the like, the 
artist our color and form, the sociologist our habits and ways; 
but it is to the friend our inner self is disclosed. Whether 
he be anatomist or not, physiologist or not, artist or not, he 
shall know us, know what defies analysis or description. 
In like manner, religion reveals its essence, not to the 
critic, nor to the scholar, nor to the official priest as such, 
but to the worshipper in word and deed. 

Let learning state the truth as fully and clearly as verbal 
terms can express it, let oratory glow and soar in its 
attempt to describe the object of adoration, still there is 
something more to be known. There is a knowledge denied 
to all but to those who bend the knee in intelligent and sin- 
cere devotion. Reason merely, and at length you will ask 
with exhausted interest, “ After all, what is truth?” Act, 
and enthusiasm will ultimately kindle: you will ery, “I 
know, and am persuaded.” 

Lucian, with his bold, satirical touch, describes truth as 
one of four sisters, ‘who is so obscure, as though she were 
in a mist, without ornaments, thinly clad, skulking behind 
aud hiding herself.” He insists she must take his part 
against the philosophers whom he has enraged. Then, she 
ceases to be remote or silent and shadowy. She speaks as 
boldly and intelligibly as virtue or justice, and is as real. 
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The sublimest truth in theory may become to the very 
brain that conceived it an object of doubt: indeed, no man 
can be long sure of any thing, if he fail to put it in practice. 
To-day there would be no general convictions, among even 
thoughtful people, of the feasibility of steam as a means of 
motion, if the theory had not been applied. As we all know, 
the idea of a locomotive or a steamship was openly ridiculed 
in the House of Commons. Indeed, Watt and Stephenson 
themselves, had they failed to consummate their theory, 
might have come to doubt its practicability, saying in old 
age: “Ah, well, we know not but that it was a dream. So 
many ideas seem valuable and of use until they are tried. 
How many av eronaut has been as sure of constructing a 
serviceable balloon as we were of making a locomotive!” 
But they wrought their thought into iron forms, and the 
steam-engine forever forbade a doubt of the inventor’s theory. 

Our religious ideas fare no better than a merely theoretical 
steam-engine might have done. Let them never emerge 


from the realm of critical reflection and discussion ; and they 
will become less and less interesting and influential until, 
in some moment of anguish and loneliness, the meaning of 
the saying will flash on us, “ Thou hast hidden these things 


from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” 


Scepticism, in the sense of a chronic state of suspicion 
as to the value of rational spiritual beliefs, is the palsying 
miasma of our liberal atmosphere: we are in danger of going 
as far astray in one direction as pious ignorance is in another. 
It is for us to keep the golden mean between thought and 
action, between speculation and practical work and worship ; 
for too little thinking and too much action makes fanatics, 
too much thinking and too little action makes sceptics. 

Our churches — the bands of organized workers — are girt 
round by a belt of people as well informed as themselves; but 
their information is almost worthless, their enlightened views 
are less operative than their abandoned superstitious beliefs. 
The truth they have attained lies as if dead iu the chamber 


of reflection. With the most spiritual conception of the 
6 
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Deity, they are put to shame as to devout feeling and self- 
denying service by the career of a devout Catholic peasant. 
With the. clearest perception of the value of society to 
individual development, they have the isolation of a Hindu 
fakir or of an Asiatic anchorite. With a just appreciation 
of the liberalizing influence of our organizations (themselves 
enjoying social rank, despite heretical views largely through 
our denominational existence), yet they are as indifferent as 
if they had derived no such benefit and owed nothing in 
return. 

And, even among our more faithful parishioners, how 
many there are who seem to regard a liberal church as 
merely an institution for the supply of a weekly essay on 
the latest phase of modern thought or the newest discovery 
of the error of an accepted belief! who regard religion 
simply as a matter for discussion and intellectual amuse- 
ment,—a theme for thought and speech, requiring only suf- 
ficient doing to support a teacher and maintain an edifice for 
these ends! 

O miserable fruit of the sacred tree of liberalism,— the 
irresponsible and insignificant critic of divine things, the 
conceited and worldly dabbler in religious philosophy, 
the idle recipient of news from the field of polemics ! 

It is high time to cry aloud to such: You know enough for 
the present! Practise what you know. Apply your beliefs, 
make them serve a purpose. Turn your thinkings about 
God into worship, your thinkings about humanity into lov- 
ing service, your thinkings about a true church into effort 
to realize such a one where you are. 

No man in this world has a right merely to think! Nat- 
ure pales the face of the excessive student, and presents 
him at length to his fellows as an unconscious and pitiable 
eccentric. Reason deludes her idle votary, and veils from 
his mind the object of his unrelieved contemplation. 

And Religion, weary of the cold and critical gaze of the 
theologian, too absorbed in portraying her features to think 
of herself, turns from the artist to shed her radiance and 
confer her blessing on the friend and lover, however ignorant 
and humble he may be. 
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And the Deity, from whom proceeds our intellectual life, 
who in these last days has disclosed himself to the mind as 
never before, withdraws from the man content to enjoy his 
own illumination, saying, “ To that man will I look; even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at 


my word.” 
R. A. GRIFFIN. 


SOME ABSENT SPOKES OF THE UNITARIAN 
WHEEL. 


In the great show-car of modern ecclesiasticism, manu- 
factured in the work-shops of the Protestant company (of 
unlimited liability), there are many wheels,—so many that 
to be one of the number is to be as distinguished as a tree 
in a forest. Yet Providence has willed that we should be 
so distinguished. And, though we are only a small wheel, 
we think we have a large hub and a most excellent tire of 
wrought steel. And,in front of all other wheels, we are 
prepared to maintain this. But to ourselves, sub auditum, 
we may confess that some of our spokes are conspicuous 
by their absence. Revolving swiftly, we may keep up the 
illusion of a complete wheel; but diminution of speed on 
our part, and a nearer approach on the part of beholders, 
will inevitably reveal the fact that, as a wheel in the great 
show-car, we are a mistake. I jest? Then, it is as the son 
of Manoah jested when he said, “If ye had not ploughed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle,” —a jest 
to conceal a wound most dolorous. Not seldom are Unita- 
rian ministers, who were not to the manner born or trained, 
reminded by the Hebrews of the Hebrews that they are 
only proselytes of righteousness, when more than proselytes 
of the gate. This is vexing to our virtue, for many reasons ; 
but chiefly because we poor proselytes are conscious of a 
love that is true and a loyalty profound. And, when we 
criticise the generous hen that has been a mother to us poor 
ducklings, we are conscious of a curb upon our tongue 
stronger than steel; we are perplexed at our own argu- 
ments; we are discomfited at our own logic. We may 
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criticise ; but our strongest instinct is not that of criticism, 
but of reverential affection for the great maternal spirit of 
Unitarianism. Unitarianism exists. Carefully considered, 
that is no small argument for her right of existence. Ideal- 
ism has its rights, and they are lofty; but they are not 
equal to the rights of realism. The thing that is always 
possesses this advantage over the thing that ought to be,— it 
is. Possession is nine points of the law. It is a great point 
in favor of anything that it has actually achieved existence. 
Theories of the superlative and the perfect are many as the 
leaves of Vallombrosa. But one lad,aetually alive, healthy, 
if ordinary, loving, if dull, is worth a million paternal 
dreams of a child-god, like unto him of Urbino. Actuality 
is a great argument. Unitarianism has this primary fact in 
favor of its right to existence,—it is. Now, still to keep 
among the roots, this favorable fact may be nullified by 
indifference to life. The thing that exists may cancel the 
argument drawn from its existence, by having no desire to 
continue in existence. This may not go to the actual 
length of suicide, but may be expressed in the terms of 
indifference to life. Such an indifference always, in a thou- 
sand subtle ways, impairs the healthy activity of the 
instinct of self-preservation, and is thus morally tainted 
with a tendency to the crime of self-murder. I put it sadly, 
but sternly: Is not Unitarianism so tainted? In Massa- 
chusetts, Unitarianism has no longer to struggle for bare 
existence. The mere instinct of self-preservation no longer 
taxes all its energies." Yet the triumph is only local. Its 
fame has in it a note of provincialism. From New York to 
San Francisco, from Maine to Florida, it has assumed in the 
popular imagination not the venerable character of a Gama- 
liel, but the questionable aspect of a Baptist with raiment 
of camel’s hair, about the loins a leathern girdle, meat of 
locusts and wild honey, with probably a hidden tail and a 
sandalled hoof. 

Of course, certain potent, grave, and reverend seigniors 
recognize in this image the mental condition of religious 
Philistines and Goths. But the Goths are swarming around 
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us; the Goths will soon be upon us. Let us gravely sing and 
gravely dance to the music of our bygone greatness and 
faded splendor, peradventure the Goths will turn on their 
heels and depart, or come and crave the divine privilege of 
sharing our citizenship. Pictures may have nodded their 
miraculous heads, stones may have yielded blood,— who 
can tell? I note concerning Unitarianism a local triumph; 
I note a national repugnance; I note an unwillingness to 
continue the strife on the part of Unitarianism. Notes of 
danger these. Ask why this saint-like willingness to die, 
and be forever with the Lord, and the ready answer, fluent 
and fallacious, leaps forth, We have done our work, may be. 
Ask what work we have done, and the astonished reply 
will be, Why, what haven’t we done? Of course, Unitari- 
anism has done something worth doing, much worth doing ; 
done it thoroughly and well. 

But it strikes me that we lay a flattering unction to our 
soul in this matter. We forget or underrate the spirit of 
the times,— spirit that may accord with, but was not created 
by Unitarianism. We forget the great flux in theology, 
ethics, and politics that is moving Europe as well as Amer- 
ica from end to end. Unitarianism did not give rise to 
this: this gave rise to Unitarianism. And, when we take 
to ourselves the credit of liberalizing the various religious 
bodies of the land, we, a wavelet, are taking credit for what 
is due to the great flux. The great tides in the affairs of 
men are irresistible: they gather their force from laws that 
we can but dimly apprehend, much less control. Unitarian- 
ism has been an organized effort in the line of advance, and 
has thus done opportune work. .But the fiat had gone 
forth, Let there be light, and there was light,—light that 
Unitarianism did not kindle, but was kindled by. The 
secret pride of Unitarianism is in the thought that it has 
done the work of liberalizing hide-bound Orthodoxy. But 
hide-bound Orthodoxy is only half-liberalized: it has cast 
aside public blasphemy, and become decent in its pulpit 
utterances,— that is all. And that, little as it is, is the 
work, not of Unitarianism, but of the Spirit that is brooding 
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over the whole western world, and has given us some 
signs — some terrible, some glorious — of the wonders to be 
wrought in due time. We may be willing to die or evapo- 
rate, and the world may be quite willing that we should. 
But we shall not have been killed by magnificent work. It 
takes a good many centuries for that kind of torture to prove 
fatal. If Unitarianism was ever needed, it is still needed. 
Had it ever a mission, it has still a mission: it has not yet 
rebutted the charge of historic infidelity, of unchartered reck- 
lessness, of moral arrogance. If it has done its work or the 
best part of its work, we may be pretty sure that at the bar 
of posterity it will be found speechless or stammering. It will 
be tried as a wilful, petty rebel. It will not be honored 
as men honor the splendid daring of the Great Patriot or 
the Great Conqueror. Hence, I conclude that our honor is 
bound up with our continued existence; and our continued 
existence is dependent upon our adaptation to the needs of 
the human nature with which we have to deal. I do not 
ask, Is that adaptation perfect? Whoso achieves that adap- 
tation will have no competitor. The world will be at its 
feet. I ask rather, Is that adaptation in any degree marked ’ 
Does it cover a wide area? Is it sufficient to insure a good 
measure of success? <n affirmative answer would smack of 
satire in the light of comparative statistics. As Unitarians, 
we breed slowly. The bulk of our converts have been 
wrought upon by the Time-spirit. But multitudes are 
being born again of the Time-spirit every year, yet are they 
never rocked in the cradle of our faith. In the Unitarian 
year, now is the late summer, the fields are white unto the 
harvest; yet few are the sheaves we bind, and small is the 
grain we store. We are gleaners rather than reapers. 

I take this as proof positive that we are imperfectly 
adapted to the needs of the humanity we have to work 
upon. Our excellence is not attractive. In us may be 
hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ; but still 
the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom, 
that do not characterize us. - Unitarianism might not be 
plastic enough to assume any given forms of modification. 
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If not, the argument is ended. I must assume plasticity, 
however, if only to cover my boldness in suggesting certain 
deficiencies in Unitarianism,—deficiencies the removal of 
which would extend the area and multiply the conditions 
our adaptation to the religious needs of mankind. 

(1) The first spoke, conspicuous by its absence from the 
Unitarian wheel, is the spoke of Faith. If we could get on 
without religious faith, we should flourish. It seems almost 
cruel that, with so many superb qualities, the absence of 
this one thing needful should tell so heavily against us. 
Our moral senses are fairly acute, trained, and accom- 
plished; but, because we have one defective organ, our 
spiritual vision not being adjusted to the strange light 
that never was on sea or land, and therefore unable. to see 
the invisible, we stand waving our hands in the flood of 
divine radiance, saying, It is dark, it is dark; while the 
elementary men, less gifted, less accomplished, less moral, 
are rushing forward to take the kingdom of heaven by 
foree. We boast that we have no creed. But every yoke 
is not a fetter: said one, speaking with authority, and not 
as the seribes,— My yoke is easy, my burden is light. Take 
it upon you, and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 

If non-subscription to a creed means that we have no 
creed to which we could subscribe, we are fit objects for 
pity. We are not wicked: we are worse, we are stupid. 
Dwellers on a lonely, sea-girt island, boatless as regards the 
sea, the land unexplored, yet speaking big words of satisfac- 
tion in having no reliable map, chart, compass, or guide, in 
being unburdened with any idea of geography,— sinners? 
No, not sinners! rather, simpletons. Not a devil in the 
heart, a bee in the bonnet. There are creeds and there are 
creeds. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that it is 
not so much faith that we lack as the right kind of faith, 
qualitative rather than quantitative. In a certain kind of 
faith, we are not lacking; but itis not the kind that is con- 
tagious. It is speculative rather than experiential, philo- 
sophic rather than religious. It is eminently reasonable, but 
it is not emotive; and, not being emotive, it cannot bear us 
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up into the region of inspiration, enthusiasm, and self-sacri- 
fice. Our self-consciousness checks our devotion, our sense 
of the ridiculous forbids enthusiasm. It is a relief to us to be 
told that virtue is as defensible as statistics. We are dis- 
quieted because philosophical moralists cannot make more of 
God than a questionable utility; for only the beast of bur- 
den is, in these latter days, quite divine. Herein, we betray 
our thraldom to materialistic science, in which thraldom lies 
the impotency of our faith. It requires, I think, more evi- 
dence than is forthcoming to demonstrate that the moral 
faith that is unable to stir the heart is able to shape the 
conduct nobly. My faith in gravitation does not stir my 
heart, yet it does decidedly shape my conduct. So does the 
arithmetical fact that twice two makes four. Why? bBe- 
cause my faith in these is founded on demonstration, and 
they appeal only to my rationality. 

But it is characteristic of the supreme moral truths that 
they can never approach demonstration. It is with the 
heart, ever, that we believe unto righteousness. By conse- 
quence, moral faith is influential in exact ratio to its being 
emotional. So that lack of emotion is equivalent to lack of 
energy in faith. This emasculated faith may be finely 
rational, but it is sorrily devotional. And to rely upon it as 
an instrument of warfare in our battle with the world is 
hardly less than Quixotic. We need a genuine, enthusi- 
astic, heart-stirring religious faith. We shall receive power 
by the coming of this Holy Spirit upon us. 

(2) The second spoke, conspicuous by its absence from 
the Unitarian wheel, is the spoke of Ritwalism. We can all 
value for what it was worth the Puritan reaction against 
papal extravagance in this matter. We can understand 
that orthodox Puritanism has still a powerful motive for 
retaining the protest. But we Unitarians assume for our- 
selves an intelligence and reasonableness that are fatal to 
blind bigotry and mere hereditary prejudice. We are 
addicted to the Aristotelian definition of virtuous conduct 
as a mean between two extremes. Yet, in the conduct of 
our public worship, we maintain the Puritan extreme. 
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Other Protestant bodies do the same, and prosper. « But 
we must not overlook the important fact that with them 
the lack of orderly, regulate ritual is in a large degree 
made up (a) by the mechanism of praise and prayer and 
class meetings and love feasts; and (4) by a steady exci- 
tation of the emotions, supplemented by periodic revivals. 
The substitution may be crude and at times dangerous; 
but it is almost complete, and is unquestionably effective. 
New presbyter is but old priest writ large. So that these 
bodies can afford to maintain the Puritan tradition in the 
conduct of public worship, it is to their interest to do so. 
But Unitarianism, with dove-like simplicity and to its own 
detriment, has been true to the Puritan tradition in letter 
and in spirit. It has provided no substitute for the abol- 
ished symbolism: it has remained almost ascetic in its aus- 
terity, so much so that dreariness of worship is noted by 
John Henry Newman as a special token of Socinianism. 
To outsiders, we are not merely faithless, we are frigid. 
And, to one another, we do not seem all aglow. There 
is about us no delicate mystery, no subtle glamour, no 
romance of symbol, no ceremonial charm, no poetry of 
worship. The young we cannot fascinate, the feeble have 
no support, the sorrowing no solace: the strong, active, 
prosaic natures come to us, and get the minimum of spir- 
itual nourishment, which they consider enough. 

But, for tender piety and quivering aspiration, for the 
poet, the mystic, the symbolist, and the seer, we make no 
provision, neither in architecture nor in literature nor in 
liturgy. Are they hungry? They must go unfed, or seek 
food in other quarters. And is it not a notorious fact that 
many, hunger-driven, leave our fold that they may be fed ? 
And where do they go nine times out of ten? To no anti- 
ritualistic and anti-liturgical body, but to that Protestant 
Church, which in this land is beginning to reap the reward 
of its wise and humane adaptation to the spiritual wants, 
not of a clique, but of a community. Because people have 
been touched by the Time-spirit, not therefore are their 


religious instincts killed or their spiritual appetite cloyed. 
7 
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We ministers know that the passion and pathos and tragedy 
of faith are furnished us by the very children of the Time- 
spirit, whose hearts are longing for the nutriment that can- 
not be supplied by their heads. Says one whom I need not 
name, his speech betrayeth him,—of a Church that I need 
not name, for the tokens are her own: “She is the poet of 
her children: full of music to soothe the sad and control 
the wayward; wonderful in story for the imagination of the 
romantic; rich in symbol and imagery, so that gentle and 
delicate feelings, which will not bear words, may in silence 
intimate their presence or commune with themselves. Her 
very being is poetry: every psalm, every petition, every 
collect, every versicle, the cross, the mitre, the thurible, is 
the fulfilment of some dream of childhood or aspiration of 
youth. Such poets as are born under shadow she takes into 
her service. She sets them to write hymns or to compose 
chants, or to embellish shrines or to determine ceremonies 
or to marshal processions: nay, she can even make School- 
men of them, as she made St. Thomas, till logic becomes 
poetical.” Is the comment, Audi alteram partem? I know, 
I know. But, when so much can be said unchallenged of 
a Church, no spear of criticism can touch her vitals. She 
may be harlot to all else; but, at home and to her children, 
she is Alma Sacra Mater Ecclesia. 

In the conduct of public worship, we need the introduc- 
tion of a ritualistic and liturgical element, we need devotion, 
we need poetry in our worship. This, not because we are 
papists, not because we are dilettanti, but because we would 
make of worship a success, and not a failure. 

(3) The third spoke, absent from the Unitarian wheel, is 
a healthy spirit of Sectarianism, on which a very few words 
must suffice. I say a healthy spirit of sectarianism, because 
generally it is out of health. Its sickness takes many forms, 
and to one of its forms we are somewhat addicted. I refer 
to that spirit of sectarianism that claims immunity from the 
motives that prompt the generosity of other religious bodies. 
They give of their treasure lavishly ; and, to cover our own 
backwardness, we accuse them of doing what the Master 
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told us to do,— “ Lay up treasure in heaven, where neither 
moth nor rust doth corrupt.” Again, there is something 
positively amusing in the serenity with which we contem- 
plate and discuss the advantages of a denominational 
decease. The existence of such a frame of mind is appall- 
ingly ridiculous. As the positivist sinks personal immor- 
tality in the immortality of the race, so among us there 
seems to be a wide-spread willingness to die as a religious 
body that we may live as an invisible spirit,—a leaven in 
other churches. This is the very bathos of self-sacrifice, 
the cheapest bit of sophistry by which duty was ever 
evaded. Give us a dauntless esprit de corps, give us a 
chaste ritual, give us more religious faith, and, with these 
spokes, our wheel will travel far and travel fast. And, 
without them, some of us may live to see a great break-down. 
ROLAND A. Woop. 


MARTIN LUTHER. 


There have been great leaders of men whose lives have 
lain far apart from the currents of humanity about them. 
The world owns its indebtedness to them, but their names 
do not rouse it to enthusiasm. They appeal only to this or 
that following. There are others, whose names stand for 
some great principle of human thought, so that widely vari- 
ous groups of later men may look back to them as their 
common inspiration. It is because Luther was such a man 
as these that we find ourselves in this four hundredth anni- 
versary year eager to give ourselves more definite account 
of the debt we owe him, and of the place he holds in the 
line of spiritual descent among the great benefactors of his 
race. 

For two centuries, here and there in Europe, men had 
seen with eyes as clear as any of later times the evils of the 
Church and the means of remedy. John Wiclif in England 
had spoken words as bold as were ever uttered against the 
tyranny and the frauds of the Roman hierarchy. Protected 
by a king who was learning the need of carrying his coun- 
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try with him, and borne upon the wave of a popularity such 
as no Englishman of the day enjoyed, Wiclif had passed 
safely through the storm of persecution, and had died peace- 
fully in his bed, leaving to his followers the heritage of 
martyrdom. His party, suffering the most bloody persecu- 
tion, lived on, it is true, but without coming to a firm or- 
ganization or to recognition by the State. 

The doctrine of Wiclif rested finally upon one single 
assertion, the validity of the Bible as the sole authority in 
matters of belief; following upon this, the claim that all 
men should have the Bible in their hands, and then the 
work which made him the man of all others to whom the 
free men of England looked up with grateful reverence, 
the translation of the Bible into English. 

But the protection which carried Wiclif safely through 
the terrible time of his trial was due not so much to any 
deep conviction of the truth of his doctrine as to his polit- 
ical attitude toward the papacy. We know that King John, 
a century and more before, had sold the freedom of Eng- 
land to the pope, and agreed to pay a yearly tribute to 
Rome. Wiclif was the first man in England who ventured 
to come out boldly and advise the king to refuse the pay- 
ment, which had now, through long neglect, grown to an 
enormous sum. He went further into a calculation of the 
English revenues, and showed the king that five times as 
much money found its way every year from England to 
Rome as was paid in revenue to the king himself. That 
was a tangible piece of service; and it was for this position 
—a purely political one, as we see—that Wiclif was 
rewarded with the royal protection. 

But his doctrine, crushed in England, went on. In a dis- 
tant corner of Europe, in the ancient city of Prague, it 
found a fruitful soil. Here, again, it was a man like Wic- 
lif, a university professor and at the same time a man of 
action, who was most deeply moved. John Huss saw in 
this principle of the authority of the Bible the key to the 
reform of the world. He made himself, with that for a 
starting-point, the leader of the Bohemian people. The hot 
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Sclavonic blood was on fire with the new belief. Here came 
at once an outward ceremony to further the work of the 
Spirit. It had become the custom of the priests to exclude 
the laity from partaking of the wine in the eucharist, one of 
the plainest cases in which the original meaning of a cere- 
mony had been overladen with restrictions utterly foreign 
to its purpose and meaning. The preaching of Huss gained, 
therefore, a new power, when he added the protest against 
this privilege of the clergy to the more purely doctrinal 
reform. His party made this their watchword ; and the two 
names by which it was afterward known, “ Utraquist ” and 
“ Calixtine,” were derived from this feature of their observ- 
ance. 

But Huss, although the acknowledged leader of the Bo- 
hemian people, suffered, as Wiclif had profited, by his 
political position. England had already entered on her 
place as an independent nation. Bohemia was only a por- 
tion of the Roman-German empire. Huss was therefore, in 
a sense, the subject of the emperor, who was himself, too, a 
descendant of the royal house of Bohemia. The tribunal 
before which Huss was called upon to answer was no na- 
tional tribunal, but the assembly of the empire convened in 
harmony with the Church for the purpose of reforming the 
latter in head and members. Singular that the body of men 
who condemned Huss to the flames was assembled solely as 
a reforming council. Gerson, chancellor of the University 
of Paris, Peter D’Ailly, Cardinal of Cambray, were to the 
eyes of that day violent reformers; yet they were the most 
bitter enemies of Huss and the principal means of his con- 
demnation. Their aim was a reform without a change in 
the inner life, a mere outward purification, for which the 
evil was already too great. Huss had gone to Constance 
against the advice of his friends, trusting to the sacred word 
of the emperor in his safe conduct. The emperor’s word 
was foully broken, and it was only by his fearless death and 
the power of his memory that Huss was to continue his 
work. He became a saint in the heart of Bohemia, and his 
land grew to be a home of pure faith and determined resist- 
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ance to Roman oppression. A crusade preached by the 
pope and led by the emperor failed to crush out this now 
well-organized and open rebellion.. The religious question 
became a national one, and helped Bohemia to a sense of its 
own power and to a free political development. 

It seems strange that so decided a position should have 
had so little influence on Europe as a whole. The condem- 
nation of Huss seems to have paralyzed men for a century. 
We shall see later that the German Reformation was not 
the offspring of the Bohemian or the English attempts, and 
that in that very fact lay the secret of its power. Now and 
again in Germany there appeared an obscure scholar who 
wrote and preached the authority of the Scripture in mat- 
ters of faith; but these were feeble lights, and deserve 
remembrance only as a proof how far the men who saw the 
evil were yet from laying hold upon the nation’s heart. 

What was wanted was a man out of the people who should 
be a reformer, not from any intellectual conviction, but 
because he himself had personally felt the need of being 
reformed, and whose word should come up from the depths 
of an intense, inner experience. And such a man was Mar- 
tin Luther. “Iam a peasant’s son,” he said. ‘ My father, 
grandfather, all my ancestors, were true peasants.” The 
stock of which he came persisted in that region during all 
the frightful times of the Thirty Years’ War, when almost 
all the other families of the place disappeared; and the 
name survives in honor there to this day. 

I want to dwell only on such moments of his life as seem 
to bear directly on his mission. This peasant ancestry, of 
which he was always proud, was one of those moments. It 
brought him into sympathy with the great body of the Ger- 
man people. Never perhaps was there a man of whom we 
might say so truly that he represented the genius of his 
race. Those qualities of patient toil, of slow conviction, of 
obstinate persistence, of long endurance and fiery anger 
when aroused, of obedience to authority so long as that be 
possible, of prudence and caution combined with courage 
and determination,— these qualities, which have always 
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marked the German people, are the ones which strike us 
most forcibly in following Luther’s career. 

His father, a hard man, had saved that his boy might 
have an education; and he was sent away to school, and 
then to the university at Erfurt. He was destined for the 
law, but soon found himself turning to the study of theol- 
ogy. And, here, we begin to notice the peculiar sensitive- 
ness of his mind to religious impressions. The questions of 
theology, which to others were mere speculations, became 
for him intense and terrible realities. A sudden and awful 
experience led him into a monastery, and here began those 
inner conflicts out of which the Reformation was born. 
Never was a man more in earnest with his vows than he. 
With painful regularity, he conformed to all the minute dis- 
cipline of his order. The most menial service, the longest 
vigils, were welcome to him, if only he might thereby gain 
the inward peace he sought for. It was only when he cee 
to see clearly that peace was not to be found by these out- 
ward forms that he turned to another source. 

I find these struggles of the boy full of deep sigaificance. 
They represent the struggles of the world. Through them, 
Luther was kept in sympathy with the progress of the nation ; 
and his final triumph was to be the triumph of the nation 
also. The burden of these inward conflicts was the con- 
sciousness of sin and the means of escape from it; and it was 
in the midst of this experience that Luther found the word 
which was to be from that time on the watchword of his 
whole career, “ The just shall live by faith.” He under- 
stood this to mean that the belief in the power of Christ to 
save from sin was the condition of such saving. He who 
believed he should be saved was made whole and safe by 
that very act of belief. It was as if at the sound of those 
words all the misery of his recent experience were done away 
in a moment: the scales fell from his eyes; and, from that 
hour, he never deviated from that one fundamental principle. 
The whole Lutheran doctrine was only the enlargement and 
elaboration of that. The grand thing which distinguishes 
Luther from all the reformers before him is this: that he 
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gave to the world this definite dogma, about which the 
whole preaching and discipline of the Reformation might 
centre. 

But, to his nature, the gaining of inward peace was not an 
excuse for inactivity. He went on with his studies, and 
remained through all the sternest years of his leadership an 
obedient member of his chosen order. We see no indication 
as yet that any idea of opposition to the Church had entered 
into his mind. His whole anxiety was still for himself and 
his own relations to the great problems of life. While still 
at Erfurt, an event ogcurred which was of decisive influence 
on his future. He was called in 1508 to a professorship at the 
new University of Wittenberg. The foundation of Witten- 
berg was a distinct effort on the part of Frederic of Saxony 
to give an opportunity to the new learning as opposed to 
that of the scholastic teachers. 

Luther himself cannot be called a humanist, yet he was 
equally far from following the scholastic methods. He was 
a zealous student of Greek, and indeed differs from the men 
to whom we give the name of humanist principally in this, 
that he applied the new studies to the service of theology 
once more. 

What the spirit of the man was we may learn best from 
the record of his journey to Rome, soon after his appoint- 
ment at Wittenberg. He went there as a messenger from 
his order, to get the decision of the pope upon some matters 
relating to its organization. Never was there a more thor- 
oughly pious pilgrim on that sacred journey. As he says 
himself, he could not visit shrines enough to satisfy his 
acute conscience. Through Germany and Italy, in Rome 
itself, his uppermost thought was to lose none of the 
benefits promised to those who should fulfil the round of 
penitential observances prescribed for the faithful. 

But the longer he stayed, the more he was horrified by the 
indifference or open contempt for everything holiest in his 
imagination. He heard priests and monks telling as good 
jokes the scandalous stories of Alexander Borgia and his 
family. He heard*men calling themselves priests of God 
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reading the services of the Church without the slightest 
reverence, often without knowing the meaning of the words 
they were saying, sometimes substituting for the regular 
words some blasphemous parody. And all this shameful 
perversion of the true office of the Church was covered by a 
haze of splendor, which dazzled men’s eyes, and made them 
silent when they ought to have cried out in protest. It 
would have been hard to find in Italy at that day more than 
a handful of men to whom the worldliness of the papacy 
was a thing to be mourned over with all the power of a deep 
conviction. They knew it well enough, but what then? 
The papacy was a factor in the splendor of that new in- 
tellectual and artistic life, for which alone the men of that 
time in Italy were living. But to the pious German monk, 
whose mind until then had dwelt upon Rome as the holy of 
holies, and on the pope as the representative of divinity 
therein, these revelations must have come with crushing 
power. Once, as he was on his knees, ascending with pain- 
ful care the holy staircase, there seemed to come a voice 
from heaven, thundering in his ears, ‘‘ The just shall live by 
faith”; and he suffered new agonies in trying to reconcile that 
with this life of outward observance he saw going on about 
him. On his way home, in Milan, he asked permission to 
preach, as he had at intervals all along his route, and re- 
ceived only the answer: “* What have you to do here? We 
are Ambrosians.” Then, for the first time, he learned or 
realized that here in Milan for centuries a form of service 
had been used, ordained by Saint Ambrose, and differing 
materially from that used in the Roman Church. Here 
was a new revelation. Was it then possible that, after all, 
good Christian men might live and be saved by other ways 
than those prescribed at Rome? It was a question that 
bore fruit in that active mind. Back in Wittenberg, he 
lived preaching and writing quietly enough until the moment 
came when he could keep quiet no longer. 

Let us go briefly into the causes which roused the sleep- 
ing passions in that quiet, reverential soul. These were, 


it is well known, the attempts of the Roman Church to 
8 
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raise money in Germany by the public sale of indulgences. 
Scarce any one of the institutions of the Church will serve 
so well to illustrate its departure from its primitive purity 
as this. It was a theory, resting on a long series of assump- 
tions and logical conclusions from them, which had taken 
definite form in the writings of Petrus Lombardus in the 
twelfth, and of Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth, century. 
According to this theory there was in heaven a treasure- 
house in which were stored the surplus of merit, above what 
was necessary for the salvation of the virtuous. The founda- 
tion of this treasure was laid by Christ himself, and had been 
added to by all the virtuous from that time on. 

Now, the peculiar quality of this treasure was that it 
might be applied to the advantage of the sinful. It was an 
enlargement of the doctrine of the vicarious atonement, and 
was made to cover every wrong-doing of which any man 
might be guilty. But how was this great trust to be admin- 
istered? Clearly by that power which claimed by right of 
direct descent from Peter the privilege of binding and loos- 
ing for all eternity whatsoever it should see fit to bind or 
loose in time. The papacy claimed to have on hand an in- 
exhaustible supply of this heavenly credit, which it could 
deal out to sinful mortals at its pleasure. Theoretically, 
of course, such salvation was conditioned by an actual re- 
pentance; but, with time, that part of the process had come 
to be forgotten or neglected. Certainly there was no test 
applied to ascertain whether the life corresponded to the 
profession. The money was paid, the certificate was given, 
and that was the whole. 

How purely business-like the whole arrangement was we 
may learn from the terms of that particular indulgence which 
roused Luther into active resistance. 

The pope wanted money, nominally for a war against the 
Turks, and for the rebuilding of St. Peter’s Church; prac- 
tically, to satisfy those luxurious tastes, which, under the 
papacy of a Medici, had come to be the mainspring of Ital- 
ian policy. Some time before this, Albert of Brandenburg, 
already Archbishop of Magdeburg, had been elected Arch- 
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bishop of Mainz also. A newly elected archbishop had to 
send to Rome for the pallium, or collar of state, which was 
the sign of his office; and the price of this pallium was one 
year’s income of the diocese. Generally, this sum was raised 
by a tax on the inhabitants of the diocese; but Albert, to 
secure his election, had promised to meet this expense him- 
self. The necessary sum he borrowed of an Augsburg 
banker; and now, in order to pay him, he made a bargain 
with the pope that he, Albert of Mainz, should undertake 
to collect the indulgence money through Germany, and 
should keep one-half the net proceeds for the trouble. 
In other words, the saving grace of God was offered for 
public sale, in order that an ambitious politician might seat 
himself in the highest office of the German state, and that 
the vicar of Christ might adorn his church and his palace 
with the works of a Raphael and a Michelangelo. The 
papacy did what it would at that time hardly have dared to 
do in any other country of Europe: it called upon the 
German people for a great contribution of money, and sold 
them in return so many years of absolution from the pains 
of purgatory for themselves and their ancestors. 

Albert of Mainz sent abroad his proclamation, and engaged 
Dominican monks to conduct the business, sending carefully 
a man of his own with them, who regularly made sure of his 
half at every contribution. Loudest and most shameless of 
these agents was the monk Tetzel, a man of bad reputation 
already, and bent upon nothing but getting the most money 
on the easiest terms. The progress of the indulgence 
preacher was made a pageant. The procession drew near 
to Wittenberg. Members of Luther's parish to whom he 
refused absolution, because they refused to give up their 
sins, flaunted Tetzel’s letters of absolution in his face. That 
was too much. Already, Luther had written to the Bishop 
of Brandenburg, spiritual head of the University, begging 
him to stop the infamous traffic. It had been in vain, and 
there was left only the way of open protest. 

On the day of All Saints in the year 1517, at twelve o'clock 
noon, when the streets were filled with a holiday throng, 
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Luther nailed to the-door of the University Church his 
ninety-five propositions against the theory of the indulgence. 
Of course, this act of his could not have to him the signifi- 
cance we now attach to it. Such an announcement was the 
commonest form in which a scholar of that day called 
attention to a proposition which he wished to defend. It 
corresponded to writing a newspaper article or holding a 
public lecture. How well these words of Luther hit the 
popular mood is proved by the rapidity with which they 
spread. In a fortnight, they were in the hands of every 
German. Luther himself was alarmed at their effect. An- 
swers came from friends and enemies. Amazing how the 
affair was looked upon at Rome. Luther was an Augustinian, 
Tetzel was a Dominican: that to the priestly circle about 
the pope was the whole matter. A mere monkish quarrel 
over some reasoning of the schools,—that was all. An 
officer of the pope’s household undertook an answer, a 
simple restatement of the extreme Ultramontane position. 
On the other hand came from many quarters assurances of 
sympathy and support. Every attack upon him Luther met 
with calm confidence in the truth of his own belief; and, 
what was of more value, he was thus led on to inquire more 
carefully and to sound more painfully the foundation prin- 
ciples of his own change of faith. 

This time of trial, these years from 1517 to 1521, are 
among the most interesting of Luther’s career. They were 
the hour before the battle which all the world felt was 
drawing near. In them, the parties came to learn their 
strength. Luther shrank, as every true soldier must, from 
the possible consequences of his own position. His was not 
the cheap conviction of a hasty zeal to reform the world. 
It was the deep-seated persuasion of a man who believed, 
because after long inward struggle he could bear it no 
longer. 

In this time came to him Melanchthon, a youth of twenty- 
one, pupil and relative of Reuchlin, newly appointed profes- 
sor of Greek, already a famous man. He was the good gen- 
ius of the Reformation. Profound in scholarship, sweet and 
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conciliatory in disposition, firm in the essentials and full of 
tact in disposing of non-essentials, he stood by Luther’s side 
through the whole battle, furnishing him weapons of of- 
fence and defence, lending him some of his own patience 
and prudence at times when they were sadly needed. 

In these years, too, Luther learned to know where to look 
for the earthly protection he was sure to need. Frederic, 
Elector of Saxony, was the most famous of the German 
princes. He was a man after Luther’s own mould, combining 
as he did caution with determination, of profound and sincere 
piety. It was one of the decisive elements of the Reforma- 
tion that this man, and his two successors as well, were 
supporters by conviction of Luther’s doctrine. 

A few months after the ninety-five theses came a sum- 
mons to Rome. Frederic interfered, and obtained a hearing 
for Luther before the papal legate at Augsburg. Warned 
not to go thither, he started, as he says, with the stake 
before his eyes. His one thought was, “ Now, I must die; 
and what a disgrace for my poor parents!” But he went 
for all that. Before the legate, he threw himself on the 
ground and besought forgiveness, if he had allowed careless 
words to escape him, begging the legate to give him instruc- 
tion in the right way. This submissive tone seemed to 
promise everything. The cardinal replied: the pope de- 
sired three things: 1. That he should retract his errors; 
2. That he should promise to refrain from them in future ; 
3. That he should abstain from whatever should disturb the 
peace of the Church. 

Luther answered respectfully he wished nothing more 
than to be shown his errors, for he himself knew of none. 
The legate brought forward two of his propositions, select- 
ing carefully such as had been decided by church authority. 
Luther welcomed the opportunity of discussion, but that 
was not the legate’s business. He was there, he said, 
simply out of personal regard for the Elector of Saxony, to 
give Luther the mildest terms possible. As the monk how- 
ever persisted, the legate grew angry, and declared that he 
was empowered by the pope to excommunicate him, unless 
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he should recant at once. From that moment, all hope of 
reconciliation was lost; and, after several anxious days, 
Luther’s friends thought it best to get him out of the city 
as quietly as possible. 

Next year (1519) came the famous disputation at Leip- 
zig, between Luther and Dr. Eck. Here, the discussion 
turned entirely upon the authority of the pope; and we find 
Luther resting his argument here upon the firm basis of 
historical criticism. Long before, he had made a study of 
the papal decrees upon which the pope’s whole claim to au- 
thority rested. In the midst of these studies, he wrote 
to Spalatin, a councillor of the Elector, “I am going 
through the papal decrees to prepare for my disputation ; 
and —I say this in your ear—I am uncertain whether the 
pope be antichrist himself or only the apostle of antichrist, 
so miserably is Christ, i.e., the truth, crucified by him in 
these decretals.” 

At the discussion itself, Eck, one of the most famous dis- 
putants of the time, employed every weapon of the scholas- 
tic reasoning, but was met by Luther at every turn with 
some argument based upon Scripture. In the midst of their 
most earnest debate, Eck cried out, “ But these doctrines 
are the same as those of Wiclif, for which Huss was con- 
demned”; and Luther had to answer, “Yes; and among 
these condemned doctrines were some that were right 
Christian and evangelical.” Thus, without his own will, 
he was led into a direct challenge of the doctrines of 
Rome. He declared openly that the pope, and even a coun- 
cil, might go wrong. What, then, was to be the ultimate 
appeal? Clearly, the Bible. But now comes a further dif- 
ficulty. Who is to interpret the Bible? Here, therefore, 
at the very outset, we encounter the weakness and the 
power of the Lutheran position. 

For us of this day and land, the same difficulty has ap- 
peared and been settled without conflict. All our Protes- 
tant brethren rest too upon the Bible, as the ultimate rule 
of faith. Then, as to interpretation, we have agreed that 
every man shall interpret for himself by the best light he 
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can obtain. Then, by a law of our human nature, those 
who came nearest to each other in their interpretation have 
joined together; and thus our manifold sects have grown up, 
and are living side by side in harmony, because, after all, 
they are in agreement on the one fundamental principle, 
that ‘there shall be no one authority above them forcing 
them into an outward uniformity. What has been the 
result? I said every man of us was free to judge for him- 
self according to his light; but where, now, is his light to 
come from? Clearly, from these many varying groups of 
believers, who, if they will exist, must keep themselves so 
many centres of light to which every man may come and 
find, perhaps, the very truth he was seeking. 

It is from this point of view that we must consider the 
stand taken by the Lutheran Church. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it could not occur to any one that there might be dif- 
ferent ways of reaching the same end in matters of belief. 
Lutheran, as well as Catholic, could see no other settlement 
of their differences than the victory and control of one over 
the other. Even the moderate men of both parties aimed, 
not at mutual toleration but at a compromise which might 
be accepted by both, and thus become a new form of author- 
ity. It is only by holding firmly to this thread of develop- 
ment that the Reformation and its consequence can be 
understood. The challenge against Rome which Luther 
had let fall at Leipzig could not pass unnoticed. It brought 
upon him the last penalty of the Church,— the excommuni- 
cation. The bull in which this was conveyed was largely 
the work of his Leipzig antagonist, Johann Eck. It is in 
the usual tone of such documents, beginning with expres- 
sions of humility and pity, coming then to the statement of 
his errors, and finally condemning him, unless he recant 
within a given time, to be delivered up by the Church as a 
heretic. 

The reception of the bull in Saxony shows how far men 
had already gone in their contempt of papal authority. 
Luther was in unbroken intercourse and sympathy with the 
powers next him, with the Elector of Saxony, and with 
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Staupitz, head of the Augustinian Order in Germany. 
With their encouragement, he wrote a third letter to the 
pope, defending himself from the charge of heresy, and 
refusing to recant, warning Leo at the same time of the 
consequences of his antichristian conduct. 

At the University of Wittenberg, the papal bull was 
treated with open contempt. Luther himself, at the head 
of a procession of students, marched out at one of the city 
gates, and there publicly burned a copy of the document, 
and also one of the canon law. It was an act of decided 
boldness, certainly; but we must not forget that the only 
temporal arm which at that place could have reached him 
was already on hisside. The real bearing of the ceremony 
was seen in its effect upon the rest of Germany. All the 
discontent with the Roman supremacy, which had so long 
been kept silent, burst forth now into open flame. Luther 
could no longer remain the monk, priest, and teacher he had 
been. He had become at one stroke the man of Germany, 
and must fulfil his mission. The moment was approaching 
when he was to be brought face to face with the mightiest 
powers of the earth. The religion and the politics of the 
Reformation were drawing nearer and nearer into compli- 
cations whose end no man could foresee. 

The politics of Germany, during the later Middle Ages, 
had resolved themselves into a struggle for the possession 
of the empire, between certain great families on the one 
hand, and the electoral college on the other. The object of 
the latter was to keep upon the throne a prince of some 
obscure house, who should leave them free to exercise their 
rights of sovereignty without disturbance. In pursuit of 
this object, they had elected in succession princes from the 
Houses of Habsburg, Nassau, Luxemburg, Bavaria, and the 
Palatinate; but the Habsburgers had won Austria; the 
Luxemburgers had won Bohemia, and the Bavarians, 
Brandenburg. Thus, the purpose of the electors was con- 
stantly defeated; and finally, in the House of Habsburg, 
the empire had become practically hereditary. One-half 
of the fifteenth century is filled up by the reign of Fred- 
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eric III., a man utterly insignificant, excepting for the 
sullen obstinacy with which he defended and enlarged 
the territories of his House. His master-stroke of policy 
was the marriage of his son Maximilian to Mary, heiress 
of the Duchy of Burgundy, a country comprising with 
only slight interruptions the valleys of the Rhone and the 
Rhine, from the Mediterranean to the North Sea. The son 
of this, perhaps the most famous, marriage in all history, 
the Archduke Philip of Austria, had married Joanna, 
daughter and heiress of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; 
and the child of this union found himself therefore as 
Archduke of Austria, King of Spain, Duke of Burgundy 
and the Netherlands, King of Naples and Sicily, and Lord 
of all the newly discovered lands in America, monarch, 
by right of inheritance, of the widest kingdom the world 
had ever seen. 

The beginnings of Luther’s activity fell in the closing 
years of Maximilian’s reign. He died in 1519. He wasa 
man filled with medizval ideas, a cavalier of the ideal type, 
—brave, rash, full of generous impulses, but wanting in 
tenacity of purpose to make them effectual. During his 
reign, most important changes had been made in the direc- 
tion of concentrating the power of the empire; but this 
work, undertaken by the princes, had been defeated by the 
constant secret opposition of the emperor, and the move- 
ment had ended in his obtaining a higher position in the 
estimation of the people than any emperor since the time of 
the Hohenstaufens. He died in the midst of the most ex- 
tensive plans for securing to his grandson the succession in 
the empire by means of an alliance with the papacy. 

For several months, Germany was the scene of an elec- 
tion contest, such as it had never passed through before. 
Frederic of Saxony, it seems, might have been unanimously 
elected, but felt himself too old, and was unwilling to bear 
the terrible burden. That was the beginning of evils. 
That a German prince, commanding the respect of all his 
countrymen, a leader in the work of political reform, and 


now the protector of a fresh and vigorous religious move- 
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ment, should have refused to put himself at the head of the 
nation, is but too significant of the political dulness which 
from the beginning until now has characterized the German 
people. He withdrew, and left the field open to two for- 
eign princes,— Francis I. of France and Charles I. of Spain, 
the grandson for whom the late emperor had striven in vain 
to secure the succession. 

Both candidates exhausted the arts of bribery and per- 
suasion. Not until Ffederic of Saxony declared himself 
for Charles was the contest decided. Never was there a 
greater political blunder. The electors of Germany had 
done well to resist for so long the possession of the empire 
by a man who was backed by a powerful territorial estate. 
Even now, they gave their votes to this foreign youngster 
only under conditions which seemed to secure to them all 
their ancient rights. ‘The emperor promised to use no for- 
eign troops in the imperial wars without the consent of the 
diet, to hold no diet or court of justice outside the empire, 
to appoint none but born Germans to the imperial offices, to 
use only the German or the Latin tongue in imperial docu- 
ments, to annul all attempts of the Roman court to act con- 
trary to its agreements with the German nation, to establish 
an imperial regency, and not to alienate any of the imperial 
territory. This was a truly German performance. The 
nation put its head into the jaws of the lion, and believed 
implicitly the lion’s written promise not to bite. At first, 
it seemed as if there were really a national spirit, which 
would make this something more than a paper promise. 
People actually believed that a half-Spaniard, born and 
reared in the atmosphere of absolutism, with a power at his 
back sufficient to crush all opposition, would lend himself 
to the purposes of a mass of independent princes, each of 
whom had no higher object than his own aggrandizement ! 

The history of the politics of the Reformation is the 
story of a rude awakening from such illusions. The direct 
relations between the empire and the Reformation had been 
thus far of the slightest. Maximilian had advised Frederic 
of Saxony to keep a good eye on the Monk of Wittenberg, 
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—he might some day be useful; and, early in Charles’ 
reign, his ambassador at Rome had written to advise him to 
go to Germany and show some favor to a certain Martin 
Luther, who was making trouble there for the Roman court. 
This meant that Charles, out of purely political motives, 
was to keep the revolt in Germany as a weapon with which 
to threaten the papacy. Such considerations mark the 
whole of Charles’ policy toward the Reformation. Its 
meaning as a deep religious movement, grounded in the 
innermost life of a great people, was utterly beyond the 
range of his vision. He was a boy of nineteen, the son of 
a half-insane mother, whose inheritance of melancholy made 
itself visible first in him, and afterward in the whole of 
the Spanish Habsburg line. When elected to the empire, 
he had never been in Germany, did not know a word of its 
language, and regarded its crown only as a means of main- 
taining the perilous eminence he had inherited. With him, 
the German question was a purely political one. 

It was the spring of 1521 before he came to hold his first 
diet on German soil, in the ancient royal city of Worms. 
Luther was condemned already: it remained only for the 
papal ban to be enforced by the imperial. It was decided 
to summon him before the diet, and demand his recantation. 
This in itself was a concession, for it was rather the busi- 
ness of the emperor to proceed now against him as a con- 
demned heretic. He had, in fact, been advised to take that 
course; but there was Luther safe under the protection of 
the Saxon elector, and Charles could ill afford to ruin his 
cause at the outset by offending German princes too deeply. 
Moreover, the rivalry with France had by no means ceased 
with the election. Francis, too, was a young, ambitious 
prince, strong in the affection of his people, and claiming 
the Duchy of Milan as his own inheritance. Charles must 
therefore keep his hold upon the papacy, yet did not by any 
means propose to be its too willing slave. His game was a 
deep one: it remained to be seen whether he was the man 
to play it. 

When Luther received his summons, he did not hesitate 
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for a moment. He wrote at once to Spalatin, “Do not 
suppose that I will retract anything, if I see that they have 
no proof against me excepting the usage of the Church as 
they pretend.” To the elector he wrote that he preferred 
nothing before the Church of Rome, excepting God and his 
Word. He would retract any error which should be proved 
to him. 

He prepared himself at once for the journey, which was 
the dramatic culmination of his whole career. An imperial 
herald, bearing the banner of the empire, came to conduct 
him, under the emperor’s safe conduct. He himself followed, 
riding with three companions in a covered carriage. His 
way led through the ancient Thuringian cities, closely asso- 
ciated with his boyhood and youth. Everywhere came 
crowds of people to gaze upon him, and their gaze was not 
one of mere curiosity. This journey was the living proof 
to Luther that his word had not been spoken in vain. 
There is a thrilling interest in this simple narrative. Here, 
in Erfurt, his old university town, he was received in sol- 
emn procession by the rector and students of the university, 
and preached on Sunday on his usual topics without ref- 
erence to the great events that were going on. So in Gotha 
and Eisenach he preached to enormous crowds of people. 
This journey of an excommunicated heretic to his final judg- 
ment, perhaps to his death, was rather a triumphal proces- 
sion. As he drew nearer its end, warnings began to reach 
him. He read on the church doors as he passed along the 
decree commanding the burning of his books. Near Mainz, 
he received an invitation from Franz v. Sickingen, leader 
of the lower nobility, to come for shelter to his castle; and 
there he wrote to Spalatin the famous words: “I will go to 
Worms though there were as many devils there as tiles upon 
the roofs.” And he went on. 

I know of but one story of a triumphal entry that sur- 
passes this in grandeur and significance. This was no occa- 
sion for divine honors: these throngs of people about the 
plain country carriage were not worshippers, but they rep- 
resented the pride and triumph of a nation in the man who 
was leading it up to liberty and light. 
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The papal legate, Aleander, the evil spirit of the diet 
at Worms, wrote to his master that this arch-heretic had 
come with a hundred horsemen to the city gates, and that, as 
he left his carriage, he looked about him with his demoniacal 
glance and said, “God will be with me.” Next day, as he 
went before the diet, an old, weather-beaten general of the 
empire, George Frundsberg, tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: “ Little monk, little monk! thou art going to take 
a stand such as many a general of us has not taken in his 
most dreadful battle. Art thou in the right and certain of 
thy cause, go on in God’s name. God will not forsake thee.” 

And so, upheld by these unseen hands, the little monk 
stood alone before the emperor, the papal legate, and all 
the splendid throng of princes, lay and clerical, who had 
come together at this first appearance of their new monarch 
on German soil. Two questions only were put to him: 
First, are these your books? Second, do you stand by all 
that is in them? To the first, Luther could only say, “ Yes.” 
As to the second, he asked for time, and was given until the 
next day. 

As he came out of the hall, a jubilant throng received 
him; and one voice (a woman’s voice, we may be sure) was 
heard above the rest: “ Blessed be the mother that bore 
thee!” 

This request for time must be understood, not as imply- 
ing any hesitation as to his main points of belief, but only 
a certain dread lest some things might have escaped his pen 
which his better judgment might not approve. Next day, 
he was himself again. His answer, first in Latin and then 
in German, was a calm refusal to retract, since he had said 
what he believed to be the truth, and to retract that would 
be to deny the truth. The Roman party, however, wanted 
no reasons; and its spokesman therefore made a new demand 
that he should give them a plain answer, without horns and 
with no mantle about it, whether he would retract or not. 
And then came the immortal words: “Since, then, your 
Imperial Majesty and your Graces demand a simple answer, 
I will give you one without horns or teeth; and it is this: 
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Except I be convinced by evidence of Scripture or by plain 
reasons (for I believe neither the pope nor the councils, see- 
ing it is evident that they have often erred and contradicted 
themselves), I am convinced by the Holy Scriptures I have 
quoted, and my conscience is bound by the word of God. 
I can and I will retract nothing, for it is a dangerous thing 
to act against the conscience.” Asked once more in the 
emperor’s name if he persisted in saying that councils had 
been in error, he replied that it was evident that councils 
had erred; yes, that the council of Constance itself had 
erred, and that he could prove it in many places. This 
was too much for the emperor. He ordered the hearing to 
be closed, and it was then that Luther spoke the words: 
“T cannot do otherwise. Here I stand. God help me. 
Amen.” 

With these words, Luther stands upon the height of his 
whole experience. He never rose above them, and we 
should be justified in saying that from that moment on the 
Reformation carried Luther more than it was carried by him. 

We have followed its course thus far in close connection 
with the person of its leader, because his personal expe- 
rience represents so singularly well the process that was 
going on in the mind of the nation at large. From the time 
when the religious movement became a political one, it 
passed from the consciousness of the people into the control 
of the princes. It shares henceforth the fatal pettiness 
which has always marked the politics of Germany. 

In two ways, the German Reformation might have grown 
to be the dominant power in the land. It might either 
have conquered Rome and so have become itself the relig- 
ion of the State, or it might have won for itself the right of 
independent existence by the side of the dominant Church, 
and have used the peaceful weapons of persuasion to win 
members to itself. The former it attempted, and of course 
failed. If it had attempted the latter, in the midst of the 
first burst of enthusiasm, it seems, humanly speaking, as if 
it might have gone on to ultimate victory. 

The life was taken out of this German Reformation by a 
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fatal compromise. Five years after the diet at Worms, the 
same assembly met at Speyer,—the emperor no longer the 
novice he had been at Worms, but flushed with his victory 
over France and busy with a new combination. His in- 
terest in the religious question was as purely cold and nega- 
tive as before. His whole purpose was to gain the princes 
of Germany to his cause. 

The result was a decree, committing to the princes the 
settlement of the religious question, each in his own terri- 
tory. This was but the beginning of a series of similar 
measures. Germany was divided into two hostile camps, 
not Protestant and Catholic against each other in fair com- 
petition, but Protestant territory against Catholic territory, 
without regard to the opinions of the individual inhabitants. 
Thus, whole countries, which in those years were filled with 
active Lutherans, became lost to the Reformation, because 
the ruling prince, oftenest from some political motive, had 
held to the ancient faith. The very decentralization of 
Germany, which had made the Reformation possible at first, 
prevented it from becoming the national form of belief. 
What failed here in Germany succeeded in those coun- 
tries in which the popular feeling had become most thor- 
oughly developed,— in Switzerland, Holland, and England. 
Zwingli and Calvin, men of less profound religious feeling 
perhaps than Luther, were both men of far wider views, 
and left behind them organizations capable of wide de- 
velopment. 

While Lutheranism proper has never spread beyond 
the north of Germany, Calvinism became the religion of 
the Huguenots in France, the Covenanters in Scotland, the 
Puritans in England, and, in modified forms, of all the Prot- 
estant sects in America. To Luther belongs, however, the 
undying fame of having dared to stand alone in defence of 
a conviction from which all the later movements derived, if 
not their origin, at least encouragement and support. 


E. EMERTON. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


The preparations going on to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of Luther’s birth attest the reverence and warm 
regard in which all Protestant Christendom holds the memory of 
the stalwart German reformer. The cities of Germany, espe- 
cially, vie with each other in the splendor and popular interest of 
their festivities; and many of the towns that were the special 
scenes of Luther’s activity have anticipated his birthday, to 
centre public interest upon one or another memorable passage 
of his life. Contemporary literature, in like manner, is witness- 
ing to the solidity and livingness of Luther’s fame. Besides nu- 
merous lecture courses and magazine articles, new memoirs are 
written and new editions of earlier ones announced, as well as a 
new and complete edition of his works. The late biography by 
Treadwell in the new Plutarch Series, a book just announced 
by Edwin D. Mead, and several translations of the excellent 
popular life by Theodore Késtlin,— one of which, at least, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, is announced to contain the 
curious fac-similes of antique plates and manuscripts of the latest 
German edition,— are among the helps that the student will be 
glad to have added to the earlier Luther literature. A careful 
revision of the German Bible, and an edition of Luther’s Hymns, 
in German and English, with the music written for them: by 
Luther and his successors, fitly mark the debt of the German 
people to the great leader, not the least of whose varied services 
consisted in opening the Scriptures, fixing the language, and 
founding the noble choral music of the German nation. So the 
most stalwart and influential figure in the Christian Church since 
St. Paul yet holds his place in the imagination and hearts of 
men, and witnesses still, even better than he knew, for the faith 
which was his watchword, and the protest against ecclesiastical 
bondage, out of which it was the necessity of his rugged and 
heroic manhood to break the way. 


One of the charges against the priests at the time of the 
Reformation was that they were studying Cicero instead of the 
Bible; but this will not be revived on account of the graceful 
translation of De Officiis, which Dr. Peabody, eminent alike for 
his love of the Scriptures and of the classics, has just given to 
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the public. It comes to us rather as one of the recreation tasks 
he has set for himself during a long life of ceaseless activities in 
all the duties and studies of a theologian; and it brings to mind 
those beautiful words in praise of learning, which Cicero uses in 
the oration for the poet Archias: “ Haec studia adulescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfu- 
gium ac solacium praebent, delectant domi, non impediunt foris, 
pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rusticantur.” 

We are not so much concerned with the translation of this 
remarkable book, although this seems to us to give with rare 
precision and beauty the author’s meaning, as with the compari- 
son it must bring about, now that it comes so easily and with so 
admirable an introduction into a wider circle of English readers, 
between the pagan and Christian ethics. As the study of Com- 
parative Religions has taught us that all the elements of religion 
are found over the whole world, and the truly religious life in all 
lands and ages, so this book must bring from every reader 
the admission that there were ethical standards, and, in individ- 
ual instances surely, ethical attainments of no mean degree. 
We turn to a few of Cicero’s moral teachings upon subjects ever 
before our consideration, and make as brief extracts as possible. 
In regard to conversation, he says, “ Especially let him take heed 
lest his conversation betray some defect in his moral character, 
which is most frequently the case when the absent are expressly 
ridiculed, or spoken of slanderously and malignly, with the pur- 
pose of injuring their reputation.” 

In regard to extravagance: “In the house of a distinguished 
man, into which many guests are to be received, and a multitude 
of men of all kinds are to be admitted, care must be taken to 
have it roomy. Under other circumstances, a very large house 
is apt to bring discredit to its owner, if it have the air of loneli- 
ness, especially if under some former owner it used to be 


thronged. For it is offensive to have it said by those who 
pass by,— 


‘oO ancient home! Ah, how unlike a lord 
Now lords it over thee!’ 


which in these times may be said about many a house. But 
special care should be taken, if you build yourself, not to go 
beyond reasonable limits in costliness and splendor. In such 
extravagance, great mischief is done by mere example; for very 


many are anxious, especially in this direction, to follow the ex- 
10 
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ample of distinguished men. Thus, who imitates the virtues of 
Lucius Lucullus, a man of the highest character? But how 
many have imitated the magnificence of his villas!” 

Perhaps this was a moral reflection, drawn from Cicero’s own 
experience in the building of villas! “When any specious ap- 
pearance of expediency is presented, one cannot help being im- 
pressed by it. But if, when you give it closer attention, you see 
that there is something morally wrong connected with what 
thus seems expedient, in that case you are not to sacrifice expe- 
diency, but you are to understand that where there is moral 
wrong expediency cannot be. .. . It is, then, the misapprehension 
of bad men, which, when it lays hold on anything that seems 
expedient, considers it independently of the question of right. 
This is the origin of assassinations, poisonings, forgeries of wills. 
Hence come theft, embezzlements of public money, plunderings 
and pillagings of allies and of citizens. Hence, too, proceed the 
intolerable usurpations of excessive wealth, and lastly, even in 
free States, the yearning for sovereign authority, than which 
nothing can be imagined more foul or more offensive.” 

We must quote the more lengthy and perhaps more familiar 
illustrations, which are forever applicable to the world of trade: — 

“Tf, for example, a good man has brought from Alexandria to 
Rhodes a large cargo of corn, when there is a great scarcity and 
dearth at Rhodes, and corn is at the highest price,—in case this 
man knows that a considerable number of merchants have set 
sail from Alexandria, and on his passage he has seen ships laden 
with corn bound for Rhodes, shall he give this information to the 
Rhodians, or shall he keep silence, and sell his cargo for the most 
that it will bring? We are imagining the case of a wise and 
good man. We want to know about the thought and feeling of 
such a man as would not leave the Rhodians uninformed, if he 
thinks it wrong, but who doubts whether it is wrong or not.” 
“ A good man sells a house on account of some defects, of which 
he himself is aware and others ignorant. Perhaps it is unhealthy 
and is supposed to be healthy,—it is not generally known that 
snakes make their appearance in all the bedrooms,— it is built of 
bad materials, and is in a ruinous condition; but nobody knows 
this except the owner. I ask, if the seller should have failed to 
tell these things to the buyer, and should thus have sold his house 
for a higher price than he could have reasonably expected, whether 
he would have acted unjustly or unfairly?” Then, Cicero gives 
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the arguments of a stoic teacher and one of his pupils upon 
either side, one insisting that all things ought to be laid open, the 
other taking the ground that, if only he keeps within the law, 
and escapes its penalty, it is well enough, and adds his own 
judgment. 

“Tt seems to me, then, that neither that Rhodian corn-mer- 
chant nor this seller of the house ought to have practised con- 
cealment with the buyers. In truth, reticence with regard to 
any matter whatever does not constitute concealment; but con- 
cealment consists in willingly hiding from others for your own 
advantage something that you know. Who does not see what 
sort of an act such concealment is, and what sort of a man he must 
be who practises it? Certainly, this is not the conduct of an 
open, frank, honest, good man, but rather of a wily, dark, crafty, 
deceitful, ill-meaning, cunning man, an old rogue, a swindler.” 

Certainly, this is quite as high a standard for business transac- 
tions as we are accustomed to hear taught. Then comes the 
question, How large a portion of Roman traders practised or pre- 
tended to practise it? Or how large a portion of traders in our 
own cities pretends to practise it, or to give it the least consid- 


eration? We remember once giving this very illustration of the 


corn-merchant to a large congregation of business men, and 
among them a fair proportion of members of churches, and of 
merchants who had an honorable name and position, who would 
be regarded as quite equal to the average Christian lives; and yet 
every one of them ridiculed the idea of any such principles being 
possible in trade. We see enough of the prevailing spirit of 
overreaching, of concealment, of deception in our own time: 
we know there are many noble protests against it, we know there 
are some who successfully resist it; but, when we read such noble 
words from a moral philosopher over whom Christianity had no 
power, we long to know more of the trade-life of that day, and 
how large a proportion then found it was possible to carry out 
such a lofty standard, or made the attempt. All such books 
must help break down the barriers, when Greek and Bostonian, 
Jew and Gentile, pagan and Christian, divide among them the 
whole world in such exhaustive but faise divisions, and must 
bring together all those who have been guided by the spirit of 
righteousness, 

But Cicero’s work, De Officiis, shows by a painful contrast 
when we review his own life, how much easier it is to portray 
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than to practise the ethical virtues. And here it seems sometimes 
as if in our day we were even more to blame than the Stoics, 
because of the higher claim Christianity has made upon us, and 
with which we are all familiar, so that we are without excuse. 
In the brief sketch of Cicero, which Dr. Peabody has given in 
the introduction, while acknowledging that “it is only when we 
try him by his own standard that we have a vivid sense of his 
deficiencies and shortcomings,” the portrait, as a whole, seems 
to give a higher moral character than we had been inclined to 
allow. At least, it differs so much from that of Froude that we 
would add a few lines from the latter: — 

“So ended Cicero, a tragic combination of magnificent talents, 
high aspirations, and true desire to do right, with an infirmity of 
purpose and a latent insincerity of character which neutralized 
and could almost make us forget his nobler qualities. ... In 
Cicero, nature half-made a great man and left him uncompleted. 
Our characters are written in our forms, and the bust of Cicero 
is the key to his history. The brow is broad and strong, the 
nose large, the lips tightly compressed, the features lean and keen 
from restless intellectual energy. The loose, bending figure, the 
neck too weak for the weight of the head, explain the infirmity 
of will, the passion, the cunning, the vanity, the absence of manli- 
ness and veracity. He was born into an age of violence with 
which he was too feeble to contend. The gratitude of mankind 
for his literary excellence will forever preserve his memory from 
too harsh a judgment.” 


The freedom of self-criticism, which has been from the begin- 
ning a characteristic of the Unitarian body, has been very freely 
used of late among us; and our readers will find earnest and 
trenchant illustrations of its exercise in several articles in the 
current number of this Review. All thoughtful attempts to point 
out sources of weakness and failures to see and seize oppor- 
tunities of religious progress should be frankly welcomed; and 
the tone of undue insistence or exaggerated estimate in regard 
to special defects or mistakes may be as readily pardoned, 
at least, as the spirit of complacency and impatience of reproof, 
which declines to listen to any strictures upon a state of things 
in our churches which no serious-minded Christian liberal can 
regard with unmixed content. For, while the prevailing tenden- 
cies and the intelligent religious movements of the times more 
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and more conspire to justify the main protest and the leading 
affirmations of the Unitarian churches, giving them, it might 
well be thought, an opportunity for influence and extension unex- 
ampled hitherto, it must be confessed that there is little in their 
recent history to indicate any profound consciousness of the 
opportunity and the call it brings, nor any adequate evidence of 
the presence of the organizing genius, and the determined pur- 
pose that can advance liberal Christianity to the leading place 
which its history and its consonance with the coming, and soon 
to be commanding, religious thought of Christendom would seem 
to entitle it to hold. The meagre visible growth, and the lassi- 
tude that have characterized the organized religious activities of 
the Unitarian body in the past, might be excused, if it were ever 
justifiable for a Christian organization to occupy itself wholly 
with methods of individual culture or abstract theological specu- 
lation; but they become unspeakably painful and _ well-nigh 
intolerable to such as have a deep conviction that it is the 
great mission of a church to witness for practical righteous- 
ness, extend the fellowship of a large and redeeming gospel, 
and do its part of the world’s spiritual work in thorough and 
efficient fashion. Suggestions are in order then, from every 
thoughtful man, as to the methods and agencies of a larger 
efficiency, and a more vigorous and adequate advance along the 
lines of our religious development and activity. 

Nor do we think that the more positive and practical spirit 
which we are glad to recognize as an increasing and happy 
augury, and which is, indeed, the source of hopeful discontent 
among us, should make us unwilling to consider the sources of 
the weakness and failures we deplore, whether suggestions and 
criticisms as to these things come from the side of conservative 
experience or from that of youthful enthusiasm. We listen to 
the calls for a more devoted faith, a better ordering of worship, 
a more compact and efficient organization, a more inward and 
living piety, a°warmer, simpler, more direct administration of our 
rational faith, in closer adaptation to human needs, with hearty 
sympathy, and in earnest expectancy that the new generation of 
Unitarian thinkers and workers may show us the better means 
and the nobler spirit in which we may join them in fulfilling and 
actualizing their aspirations in our churches. And we hear with 
not less sympathy, what we hold to be the no less wise and 
timely counsel, to hold clearly and firmly to the historic line of 
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our religious descent, and let no zeal of mistaken liberalism and 
no chill of speculative doubts bar us from the warm fellowship 
of Christian worship and the discipleship of the spirit and faith 
illustrated supremely in Jesus Christ. The leadership of essen- 
tial Christianity among the forces of our civilization is as as- 
sured as the religious nature and needs of men are real and pro- 
found; and a religious movement that does not build on both 
parts with much that is essential in the main grounds of its secu- 
rity and power. We have only sympathy for every movement 
that sincerely seeks to minister to the devout sentiments of men, 
or that strives to organize them for ethical culture or social 
fellowship and service; and rejoice in all enthusiasm and effect- 
iveness in such attempts, however joined with what seems to us 
most unfair and uncritical depreciation of the religious work of 
others. But religious fellowship is a thing of degrees; and, while 
no one shall abridge our liberty to accept the most rational and 
approved results of theological scholarship and religious thought, 
we find that experience and conviction constrain the witness that 
the spiritual posture of Christian discipleship and the service of 
“pure Christianity” command our loyal adhesion and our in- 
creasing confidence, as the basis of religious work and of the 
highest spiritual service of the world. The criticisms of our con- 
tributors in this Review, and the comments of our English cor- 
respondent in regard to a discussion that has attracted a good 
deal of attention in England and in this country, mark the pres- 
ence of a dissatisfaction and sense of difficulty and weakness 
that can only be removed when we have learned how to har- 
monize our zeal for liberty and our welcome to all new light 
with a central trust in the verity of the spiritual nature in man, 
and the word and life of Jesus as unfolding the true character of 
God, opening the highway of the spirit for the largest progress, 
and calling men into the fellowship of the truth he witnessed to 
and the work he began. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OUR INDIA WORK. 


We published in our last number an informal letter from Mr. 
Dall, our missionary in India, which made some free and yet 
friendly allusion to our distinguished guest, lately present in 
Boston. 

Mr. Mozoomdar’s ability and devotion to religious truth are too 
well known for us to enlarge upon them here; but it is important 
for us fully to understand the condition of things in India, in 
order that we may appreciate truly not only his services to the 
cause of religion, but also those of our own ardent and devoted 
worker, Mr. Dall. These two men are working from somewhat 
lifferent stand-points,— one from the basis of pure theism, the 
other on the historic and spiritual basis of the Christian Church ; 
but this does not prevent the two from having a great many 
points in common. Mr. Dall was censured at one time by a few 
of our friends, and satirized by some orthodox papers, for joining 
the Brahmo Somaj. We believe that he allied himself to this 
society merely as an act of brotherly sympathy, at a time when 
they were beginning to do good works of piety and philanthropy, 
and were completely ignored by other missionaries. We do not 
believe that Mr. Dall compromised in any way his Christian posi- 
tion: he only secured for himself an opportunity to come face 
to face with these people,in order to have an interchange of 
thought and feeling. Asa result of this, we know that when he 
is away in the country recruiting, and there is a little knot of 
these Brahmos gathered together for worship, they generally ask 
him to speak, if they find he is in the vicinity. What better 
method of reaching their hearts than for him to go in to these 
simple meetings and pray with them, and show them the un- 
searchable riches of Jesus,— a master whom they revere, although 
they are not ready to accept him for their leader? 

As for the prophet Keshub Chunder Sen, with all due admira- 
tion for him as a religious genius, as we have before said, we 
cannot believe him now a safe guide. He was a great inspirer, 
and has undoubtedly had much to do in forming originally the 
Brahmo Somaj and developing its spiritual life. But his high- 
strung, imaginative nature has carried him so far away from 
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terra firma that many of the Brahmos cannot follow him. 
Hence, we hear of a division in their ranks. 

Miss Collet, in her valuable Year Book, shows how these socie- 
ties have been thoroughly organized for devotion and works of 
philanthropy; and, although they respect and admire the religious 
enthusiasm of their first leader, Mr. Sen, they cannot follow him 
in his high-wrought ceremonial, or abandon their well-laid plans 
for work and worship. 

The editor of the Unitarian Herald, England, has an article 
upon this subject. It shows us that the English Unitarians have 
had a mistrust of the effects of the New Dispensation of Chun- 
der Sen. The editor makes a reply to the charge of a Durbar 
(leader of a Brahmo society) that the “rationalist” party in 
England is withdrawn from Mr. Sen’s movement, because it is 
too spiritual for them. The editor says: “We can assure the 
Durbar that our want of sympathy is from precisely the opposite 
cause. Whatever is most spiritual, most truly human, as of the 
soul, whatever attempt is made by Mr. Sen and his missionaries 
to restore the intuition of the best days, to give us back the 
piety of the East in place of the artificial formalism, which has 
grown around the dogmas of the West,—all this will receive a 
glad and loving welcome from us.” ... 

It is the very fear that their old leader is returning to bondage 
again —a bondage which they so well know in the priest-ridden 
East, with its caste and its austerities — that makes the members 
of the Brahmo Somaj recoil from him, and communicate the 
apprehension to English and American Unitarians. Besides the 
objections to Mr. Sen’s new requirements in the way of invoca- 
tions and fastings, the editor of the Herald says, “The Unitari- 
ans of England and America must certainly be staggered at his 
Trinitarian phraseology.” He adds: “We have enjoyed greatly 
the addresses and the conversations of Mr. Mozoomdar. ... He 
knows that he has our warm sympathy,...and we sincerely 
trust that his visit to England and America may issue in cordial 
relations between Brahmos and Unitarians, whatever diversities 
remain.” 

Mr. Dall is in the midst of these movements. He understands 
them, is friendly with all the various leaders, but he cannot help 
regretting that any subtle questions or excessive religious forms 
should have disturbed the good work of these Brahmo Somaj 
societies. Meantime, he keeps on his way, overseeing his schools, 
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preaching, circulating his tracts, talking with the natives, and 
corresponding with the daily press, We can never fully esti- 
mate how much this Hindu movement has been indebted to him 
for its first progress in India through the aid of his Christian 
sympathy. 

We enjoyed much the discourse of Mr. Mozoomdar, which we 
heard him give in the church at Cambridge, on October 7. The 
emotional side of religion is certainly a very important one, and 
one which we Protestants in this work-day world hear too little 
of. It is especially interesting to hear such spiritual utterances, 
such profound convictions of the being of God, from the mouth 
of a Hindu, the descendant of the most ancient races that have 
peopled the world. For these positive assurances of faith, these 
deep revelations of the communion of soul with the Infinite Mind, 
this exaltation of Love over all the other forces of the universe, 
we thank Mr. Mozoomdar, living, as we do, in an age of so much 
cold criticism and intellectual materialism. We believe in the 
idea of repose,—that freedom of the spirit from vexing cares and 
worldly anxieties, when the soul habitually lies open to God, 
and is in that plastic state which receives the highest influences, 
and is not overcome by the lower. But we must have repose in 
action. That love for God which is born in the recesses of the 
solitary wood or desert must spread itself forth in good deeds, 
in prompt service among our fellow-men, or it ceases to be a 
virtue: it becomes only a passion, morbid and unhealthy, like any 
selfish, earthly love. We wish, therefore, that our Hindu friend 
had told us more of the good works of the society of Brahmos, 
as well as of the devotional habits and religious observances of 
the Hindus. We know from what we have read in the Year 
Book of the Brahmo Somaj that they have not only regular 
organized methods of culture for themselves, but also plans of 
education and charity for the less fortunate. We hope that 
the two elements of devotional ceremony and religious work 
now separating these societies for a time will gradually fuse, 
under wise and broad leaders, into a harmony of action which 
will regenerate India and bless the world. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We expected to receive for our Correspondence Department 
this month a letter from Rev. J. T. Sunderland about his students’ 


class and other interesting work at Ann Arbor, Mich.; but he is 
11 
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prevented by a press of engagements from writing it. He sends 
us a little package of circulars, showing what he is doing. One 
is a list of the names of representative Unitarians all over the 
world, past and present. Another is the series of valuable books, 
sermons, and pamphlets on the practical questions of our liberal 
faith, written and published by Mr. Sunderland. Still another 
is the order of services at the Ann Arbor church, its principles, 
organizations, and work,—a church in which much missionary 
interest, especially among women, has been shown of late years. 
All success to its Christian work! 

We have in our hands two letters from East Indians to Mr. 
Dall, which will show us how those people out there feel about 
his work. One of the writers is speaking of the last little pam- 
phlet-book in the popular series that Mr. Dall has been in the 
habit of publishing for some years past. The writer says: — 


Your Life Book came yesterday evening. I am quite delighted 
with it. Ihave in my time met with a variety of trashy stuff put into 
the bands of children, which, if anything, only tends to make them 
more sceptical. I can find no words to express my gratitude for your 
charming production. I sincerely thank you for myself and for my chil- 
dren. . .. How beautifully have you expounded the philosophy of Jesus! 
What a wide and delightful field of thought you have opened up! 


Another writes to Mr. Dall: — 


Your kind letter has been very welcome. It has afforded me the 
assurance that you are still as vigorous as ever in your career of philan- 
thropy, and nothing could be more pleasant news; for you are the same 
“guide, philosopher, and friend” to me as ever. You have not suc- 
ceeded in making professed Christians by hundreds or even by dozens ; 
but what an amount of real good you have done to this country by your 
example and teachings since 1855! May the Almighty increase the num- 
ber of your years, and keep you yet in vigorous health ! 


This man, says Mr. Dall, “is a kind of incarnation of Ram- 
mohun Roy.” He appears to hold offices of great trust under the 
government. He has had a good deal to do with the settlement 
of land claims between the aborigines and the Aryan settlers. 
His situation is full of cares and anxieties, but he hopes in two 
years to have time to devote himself more to religious questions 
and literature. 

Such are the men we wish our liberal and Christian gospel to 
reach. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 


We have received another pamphlet from the Government 
Bureau of Education at Washington, D.C., giving us a report of 
the meeting there of the “Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association.” The demand for these 
reports has been so great that the first edition was exhausted 
immediately. This is an encouraging sign of the times, and it 
shows that the national mind is thoroughly awake on this great 
question. Among those persons present were Gen. Armstrong; 
Principal Beard, of the State Normal School, California; Mrs. 
Sarah B. Earle, member of the Board of Education, Worcester, 
Mass.; Hon. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Washington; Hon. H. F. Harrington, Superintendent of 
Schools, Connecticut; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Indian Territory; 
Prof. W. T. Harris, LL.D., Concord, Mass.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
ex-Secretary State Board; Rev. A. D. Mayo; Hon. William 
Lawrence, First Comptroller of the Treastry, Washington; and 
many others, superintendents of State boards and schools 
throughout the country. 

Natural History in Schools was the first subject, treated in an 
interesting paper by Prof. Bickmore, of New York. The presi- 
dent, Mr. Calkins, addressed the meeting at the second session, 
saying that they wished not only various papers, but thorough 
discussion of the whole question of school supervision. A report 
was then read from the principal of the Dwight School, Boston, 
on “Industrial Education.” Also, a letter was read from Mr. 
Leland, of Philadelphia, a well-known advocate and leader in 
this reform. Discussion took place; and, then, Prof. Harris, of 
Concord, Mass., read a broad and comprehensive paper on the 
“ Educational Lessons of the Census.” Dr. Haygood, of Georgia, 
gave an address on “If Universal Suffrage, then Universal Edu- 
cation.” He declared that the South could not, unaided, meet 
the emergency upon her. Judge Lawrence next addressed the 
meeting on the “Constitutionality of National Aid to Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Northrop opened vigorously the discussion of the 
“Indian Question”; and then Gen. Armstrong followed with an 
address, showing his great faith in the education of the Indian. 
Next, Miss Fletcher spoke,—a lady well known to us here by 
her fine powers as a speaker and her thorough archeological 
researches at the West, where she has lived for months among the 
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Indian tribes, not only studying ancient remains of civilization, 
but the present habits of the tribes. Miss Fletcher gives us a 
good many original ideas in regard to the Indian, which we 
should like to quote if our space permitted. With the Indian, 
she says the true man is “straight.” “I have talked to you with- 
out branches,” said a chief. It is, or It is not, covers all the 
Indian ground; and he knows nothing between. 

Mr. Edwards, of Baltimore, spoke of promotion in schools; 
and the marking system was severely criticised. Gen. Eaton 
quoted distinguished Germans as saying that the extent to which 
“cramming was carried on in the schools of England was start- 
ling.” We fear the state of things is as bad in this country. 
The Germans, it is said, practise examinations, but in a healthy 
way which leads to true promotion. Hon. Joseph White spoke 
on “Compulsory Education”; and Mr. Newell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, said some true words in regard to 
destructive criticism of our schools,—the kind that says, “This 
is all wrong,” but néVer gives you a hint as to how to make it 
right. Mr. White spoke of the excellent results accomplished 
by women as members of school committees in Massachusetts. 
The meeting was adjourned until July, to meet in Saratoga. 
We have not yet received the published report of this meet- 
ing. Our newspapers prebably had brief reports of both these 
meetings, which our eyes glanced over at the time; but the 
rapidity with which such pamphlets have been taken shows that 
a published report is much more valuable. 


SOUND ORTHODOXY. 


Dr. Dorus Clarke’s address at Chelsea, on “The Alleged Prog- 
ress in Theology,” has just come to our notice, from beneath an 
accumulation of pamphlets. We must confess that, if the ortho- 
dox Congregationalists were so well pleased with this address at 
their association as to wish to have it published, the defenders of 
the faith need not longer fear the contagion of liberal thought. 

Dr. Clarke maintains that the talk about John Robinson’s lib- 
erality is a great mistake. His oft-quoted saying, “More truth 
will break out of God’s Word,” had nothing to do “with ques- 
tions of dogmatic theology,” but had “exclusive reference to 
points of church order and liberty of conscience.” “It is a 
great error,” he says, “to suppose that the astounding progress 
in the natural sciences and the arts has been followed by a cor- 
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responding progress in theology.... There is a chasm between 
the premises and the conclusion. ... Another cause of the sup- 
posed advance in theology may be the secret disrelish of the doc- 
trines of the Bible, and a desire to get rid of them altogether.” 
The italics are the Doctor’s. “It will not be known, until the all 
unfolding day, how many new doctrines are born of hatred of © 
the truth.” Here follows a startling assumption. “All the in- 

crease of light within the last half-century has not unfavorably 
affected a single doctrine of the orthodox faith....A new Con- 
fession of Faith cannot be made,” he says; and “the authors of 
the Westminster Confession, in studying the Scriptures, endeav- 
ored to eliminate the last particle of error from their work, ... 
and succeeded to the general satisfaction of Christendom down 
to the present day... . We must accept it with no ‘qualification, 
or ‘mental reservation, or ‘as we understand it” Gen. Jackson 
said, ‘I take the Constitution of the United States as I under- 
stand it.’ He had no right to do so. The Supreme Court of the 
United States are the constituted expounders of that instrument. 
In like manner, the Bible is to be interpreted by the supreme 
court of public opinion; and every man is bound by that 
decision.” 

We think our liberal orthodox friends must have blushed to 
hear these assumptions; but the Doctor is right, from his stand- 
point. Let them make a new confession of faith, so simple that 
all disciples of Christ in their ranks may accept it; and let them 
refuse to sign these old creeds. We do not expect them to give 
up their distinctive doctrines,— as, for instance, the trinity, cer- 
tain views of regeneration, of sin and atonement, of the super- 
natural: these questions must always have two sides; but there 
are some old errors of doctrine so monstrous that their Church 
must abandon them, if it would hold together. And yet our wise 
and sound Doctor thinks all the failures of the Orthodox Church 
to-day are owing to the facts that these great doctrines of the 
“trinity, depravity, personal election, and the endless punishment 
of the wicked, are not discussed once a year or once in a life- 
time in orthodox pulpits.” 

In regard to preaching, he says, “It is very unfortunate when 
a church or parish has a pastor who is excessively fond of spec- 
ulation.” This assertion has a show of truth in it. As he says, 
“Men need help in their sorrows and temptations, and not the 
last new theories.” We agree that these critical studies should 
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mostly be confined to the Bible class and lecture room of the 
church. But our Doctor does not mean to have speculation at 
all, except for a few popes in the Church, who get their heads 
together and say what the people shall believe. “This spirit of 
excessive speculation,” he says, “crept into the ministry fifty 
years ago, and has thrown Congregationalism into its present 
water-logged, helpless position in the trough of the sea.” 

How exactly this reads like the sound Unitarian croakers in 
our own denomination! We believe the Orthodox Church will 
come out of this ferment broader and more Christian than she 
was before, as has happened with ourselves in all our contests 
between radicals and conservatives. The just mean of liberality 
and deep Christian faith men will ever tend to in all sects. 

The Doctor ends vigorously: “Tone up the theological semina- 
ries to the foundations on which they were based; tone up the 
pulpit ; tone up the pew to the acceptance of every article of our 
Confession; tone up the children to the catechism as it was taught 
a hundred years ago.... Take courage! ... The true faith will 
yet triumph!” 

If we have ever thought Unitarianism had done its work, let 
us take heed to such an address as this, given before a dignified 
body of thinking men calling themselves Congregationalists. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 





Notes from England. 
NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


DR. PUTNAM ON UNITARIAN “ASPECTS AND OPPORTUNITIES.” 


It is perhaps not too late in the day to note the somewhat 
remarkable message delivered to English Unitarians by Dr. Put- 
nam from your side. In one sense, indeed, this is the best 
moment for reviewing that message. We have now pondered 
it: our little conflict of thought is over; and now, in the cool 
of the evening, we may fitly sum up. Besides, what Dr. Putnam 
said does not belong to June or October, to 1883 or 1884; and, 
in all probability, the discussion is not “ over,” after all. 

By the way, it is pleasant to record that every one seems to 
have been impressed by our visitor’s gravity, earnestness, zeal, 
and kindliness. Though many questioned his message, no one 
was antagonistic to the man. 

Dr. Putnam’s address was delivered mainly to ministers, and 
at an almost confidential meeting; but, as it was afterward 
published, and has been freely discussed, it is now fully before 
the public for consideration. The “burden” of the address is by 
no means a consoling one. It might almost be called a sad and 
depressing one ; and it must be understood that the speaker only 
professed to speak of America, though it is plain that between 
the lines we may find Dr. Putnam’s thoughts concerning Eng- 
land also. In America, we are told, there are persons who 
lament the practical decadence of the Unitarian churches, and 
who attribute this decadence to the fact that Unitarianism is 
no longer “positive, reverent, Scriptural, and Christian,” but is 
rather “a medley of doubts and denials, petty criticisms, and 
secular teachings.” These persons say that “very extensively” 
our ministers and writers discredit the Bible, make war upon the 
miraculous element of the New Testament, find fault with Christ 
or ignore him, hasten to sympathize with every new theory or 
tendency that seems to tell against the Christian Church, and 
even seek to undermine belief in God, immortality, and prayer. 
“The body is declared to be in a chronic state of scepticism and 
unbelief”; and Dr. Putnam thinks there is “only too much foun- 
dation in fact” for what these people say. 

One case cited by Dr. Putnam, it must be confessed, throws an 
element of doubt over his description generally. He asks, “Has 
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it not again and again been said, in the language of a prominent 
Western preacher, writing for one of our papers, ‘God or no 
God, immortality or no immortality, liberty must be our watch- 
word’?” Unless we, here in England, are greatly mistaken, this 
could only have been said by some one who had to cease to be 
a “preacher” anywhere. Readers of your denominational books 
and papers here are simply astounded to hear these sweeping 
statements. Here and there, as is inevitable in such a “body ” as 
ours and in such times as these, there will be hasty or reckless 
spirits who will exaggerate, or even pervert by exaggeration, 
some of the tendencies and conclusions of modern criticism; 
but we were not prepared to hear, and Dr. Putnam will forgive 
me for saying that we are not prepared at present to think, that 
American Unitarian writers, preachers, and churches are where 
his gloomy picture leaves them. We fancy he has been looking 
too much one way, and taking too much to heart one tendency. 
Our faith in him is not lessened by what he says; but, while we 
retain our faith, we must retain also our hope and charity. 

An admission may, however, be made. There are undoubt- 
edly men in England, as it appears there are in America, whose 
critical tendencies override their intuitional leadings, and whose 
treatment of the old basis of belief must seem hard, if not irrev- 
erent, to many. But the point is whether unbelief really lies that 
way, or belief on new grounds. Perhaps the real difference 
between Dr. Putnam and those who take the other side is that 
what he calls “assaults upon the Bible” they would regard as 
frank and honest criticism, and that what he describes as 
“thrusting spears into the sides of the Christ crucified anew” 
others would regard as an attempt to put faith in Christ upon a 
reasonable basis. It must be very hard for men who have been 
long used to rely upon certain bases of belief to have the 
reliances shifted to new ground, but we all need to remember 
that each in his turn gives pain to some one. Dr. Putnam him- 
self must seem to some divines and their followers as pernicious 
an assailant of the Bible and as guilty a crucifier of Christ as, 
for instance, the radical Western States Unitarian does to him. 
He longs for the old days of Channing and Ware and Gannett 
and Dewey and the rest; but were not these quite devoutly and 
in Christ’s name denounced and damned as assailants of the 
Bible and crucifiers of Christ? Perhaps, after all, the men whom 
Dr. Putnam denounces are only doing, for faith in God and 
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Christ and immortality, what Channing and Ware and Gannett 
and Dewey did. We cannot perhaps decide that yet; but it is 
well to remember that Dr. Putnam is to some what these radical 
teachers are to him. When the orthodox call his Unitarianism 
“infidelity and unbelief” and the like, he repudiates the asser- 
tion, and he does well; but it might be useful to reflect that 
possibly what he, in his turn, calls “ unbelief” may be really faith 
on other grounds. 

Another admission may be made. Dr. Putnam pictures, and 
in an effective and touching manner, the beauty, the peace, the 
satisfaction of the orthodox churches, with their absence of 
“ questionings and scepticisms and speculations,” with their “ pos- 
itive faith,” their “beautiful service,” their “holy sacraments,” 
and their “ark of safety.” Ah, yes! it is all true; and does he 
think that these poor flying radicals miss nothing, that these 
lonely John the Baptists in the desert are all content, that 
these men of the forlorn hope, these “strangers and pilgrims” 
leaving their father’s house, never think of the crowds they have 
left, and of the old haven they have to leave behind? But Dr. 
Putnam’s picture, if it is to influence us, would not land us in 
Protestant Orthodoxy, still less in conservative Unitarianism, but 
in Catholicism; for there in perfection are to be found the free- 
dom from “questionings and scepticisms and speculations,” and 
the “ positive faith,” the “beautiful service,” and the “ holy sacra- 
ments,” and the “ark of safety.” It is not the first time that 
men who were wandering foot-sore and lonely in the wilderness 
have been reminded of the flesh-pots of Egypt. Ah! let us pity 
those whose sorrowful task it is to doubt, to test, to question, to 
deny, and to seek “a city which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God,” and not man. Yes, let us pity them, if that 
must be so; but let us remember that these have always been the 
pioneers of “ paths to dwell in.” 

And yet one other admission may be made. This critical and 
adventurous habit may easily be exaggerated and overdone. 
Liberty is as much a means to an end as an end in itself. The 
critical faculty is not man’s highest faculty, and its results are 
not the most fruitful in regard to man growth and “faith and 
hope and charity.” Man has spiritual intuitions as well as intel- 
lectual perceptious. He does need to “walk by faith,” for in 
walking by faith he may often be truest to himself. Do what we 
will, we are all only walking on the “thin and outward rind” of 

12 
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the universe; and we ought to know it. Negation and doubt 
may be necessary at times, but they ought ever to be only pre- 
liminary to affirmation and trust. A church of denial is a horri- 
ble misnomer. Worship implies self-surrender to a higher 
power: it really also implies aspiration, hope, and joy. It is 
unwise, therefore, to give too large a place to critical experi- 
ments or destructive enterprises. But even these may be made 
to minister to faith and trust and hope and love. 

I may be allowed to add that there are some of us who, while 
determined to tell the plain truth about the Bible, and what is 
called “the supernatural,” yet wish to go all the way with men 
like Dr. Putnam, in their desire to be found with Jesus. There 
is no need to part company there; but we must be true to our 
Unitarianism to the very end. Jesus was a man; he was our 
brother; he revealed God as such. In these statements, we sum 
up all that is necessary to be said; and these statements are im- 
plied in the Unitarian testimony. The relations of Jesus to the 
spirit sphere were human relations; and that fact must dominate 
all explanations of his “miracles,” his “resurrection,” and his 
“ mediatorial” work in the spirit world. We must hold fast by 
our faith in the persistence of life beyond what we call death, 
and in the actual existence of Jesus in the heavenly world. But 
our Unitarian testimony compels the conclusion that he is there 
under human conditions,— our brother Jesus, even though he 
may be our Head, our Leader, and our King. 

Dr. Putnam warned us that, unless we return to Christ, “ the 
great Church of God, with many banners, but with one Captain 
of its salvation, will march on without us to its final and bound- 
less triumph.” It may be so, but we cannot return to Christ in 
the sense of going back to Catholic or Orthodox presentations 
of him; and the threat of being left behind, while the victorious 
Church goes on to its victory “without us,” must not induce us 
to be untrue to our solemn convictions. In a great campaign, 
some die in the ditch, while their comrades press over them to 
victory. It may be so with us. Milton nobly says,— 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


It is as true that they also serve who only stand and die. But 
are we dying? 
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MR. MACKONOCHIE, 


Mr. Mackonochie, who has resisted the law courts for fifteen 
years, is at last “deprived.” But perhaps some American read- 
ers may not know who Mr. Mackonochie is, and why he should 
be deprived, or how he managed to resist the law courts for 
fifteen years. It is really a long story, and a very significant 
one; but it can be told in a few words. Mr. Mackonochie is the 
beau-idéal of a High Churchman, a ritualist of the deepest dye, 
whose mission appears to be to introduce as much Roman Cath- 
olic ritualism as possible into the Protestant Established Church 
of England. A sturdy, old English resister of royal encroach- 
ments and exactions was once asked, by way of warning, How 
much treason a man could commit without losing his head? The 
answer was, “I don’t know, but Iam trying to find out.” That 
is precisely what Mr. Mackonochie has been doing in another 
quarter. He has been trying to find out how much popery and 
rebellion the Established Church and the law courts would stand ; 
and it must be admitted that he has been marvellously industri- 
ous and wonderfully pertinacious. He must have become sin- 
gularly callous in relation to sentences. Indeed, a sentence 
seems to have acted upon him pretty much as a shake of the 
finger from a grandmother acts upon a mischievous lad. He has 
been admonished, suspended, and threatened, until it almost 
seemed that the law courts were powerless to stop him or punish 
him. And what has it all been about? An affair of candles, 
robes, incense, genuflections, and posturing, millinery, and mas- 
querading, generally. 

Mr. Mackonochie and his friends make it a matter of con- 
science, forgetting, in a way that has often had a most irritating 
effect, that the Established Church exists as a department of the 
State, under laws made by Parliament for its guidance and con- 
trol. These High Churchmen, whose theory is the essentially 
popish one that the Church should control the State, and not the 
State the Church, call the interference of the civil courts sacri- 
lege, and do their best to defy and escape their censures and sen- 
tences. By some curious and rather tricky arrangements, the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Bishop of Lon- 
don did their best to assist Mr. Mackonochie to evade a sentence 
by exchanging one living in London for another. But this has 
been put a stop to by Lord Penzance, who, as judge in the case, 
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has not only suspended the hardened offender, but “deprived” 
him,— a sentence which will exclude him from the ministry of the 
Established Church throughout the whole province to which he 
lately belonged. It is possible, but not probable, that an appeal 
to the Privy Council may reverse the judgment; but it is a seri- 
ous blow to the High Church party. 

The point of interest for liberal Christians and independent 
churches is that these discreditable proceedings, the like of 
which we are never free from, are incident to the existence of a 
State Church. People here have got into the habit of cynically 
saying that a dissenting minister has to please the people who 
pay him. But what of the clergymen, and even the congrega- 
tion, whose beliefs, convictions, and actions, to the minutest and 
most sacred detail of worship, are exposed to the supervision and 
control of secular courts of law? The High Churchman is right 
when he resists this, but he is wrong in imagining that he can 
have freedom from interference and inhabit a State Church at 
the same time. Events seem to be forcing this home upon men’s 
minds and consciences, and we may be nearer the bringing up of 
the whole question for judgment than many imagine. If our 
statesmen could only be got to resist or ignore the prevailing 
court, aristocratic, military, and rowdy liking for robbing and 
murdering Afghans, Zulus, and Egyptians, and to mind their own 
business, this National Church would soon come to be dealt 
with; and a mightily interesting bit of business it would be. 


Joun Pace Hopps. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Life among the Piutes: Their Wrongs and Claims. By Sarah 
Winnemucca Hopkins. Edited by Mrs. Horace Mann. Bos- 
ton: Cupples, Upham & Co.; New York: Putnam’s Sons. 


Century of Dishonor. By Helen Jackson (H. H.). 

These books initiate a new era for the Indians; for they are 
not idle declamations and sentimental disquisitions, but historic 
and contemporary facts, earnestly set forth with a practical aim. 
In the retrospection of the century of dishonor and the century 
preceding there is found enough matter for melancholy reflec- 
tion, in seeing what an opportunity was lost through bigotry 
and ignorance. It was felicitously said by Prof. Solger, who 
died untimely at the beginning of Lincoln’s administration: 
There has been no effort to understand the Indian’s race charac- 
teristics, but it has been taken for granted, without any adequate 
investigation, that the relation between the Europeans and the 
Indians was identical with that of old between the Israelites and 
the heathens of Syria, the most cruel pagans of the Old World, 
the leading rite of whose worship was human sacrifice, to which 
their own great ancestor, being a Syrian, was also “tempted,” 
but who initiated the religion of humanity, which later Jesus of 
Nazareth restored, by consecrating his life instead of murdering 
his son. 

As Mrs. Jackson has shown, every one of the Indian nations 
east of the Rocky Mountains welcomed the whites in the begin- 
ning with wonder and admiration, and were never the first of 
the two parties to show belligerency. In Sarah Winnemucca 
Hopkins’ quaint narrative of her grandfather’s first meeting, as 
late as 1848, with white men, it was something more than wel- 
come. The imagination of the man was so enkindled by the 
personal beauty and the wonderful arts of the new civilization 
that he was completely “ possessed,” and had no eyes or ears for 
the evidences the whites immediately gave of a barbarism to 
which there has been no parallel among the gentle tribes of 
Indians west of the Rocky Mountains, to say the least; and we 
cannot but marvel at the depth of his faith and the persistence 
with which he explained away as exceptional all the earliest out- 
rages of the whites, instructing his people that it was wholly 
unjust to revenge on other white men the wrongs committed by 
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some of them. What a lesson on war and peace to Christian 
nations! In her narrative of this and of other instructions given 
by her father and brother, and supported by their consistent 
practice, we see what Christians might have gained, had they 
come to the Indians in the same courteous and considerate spirit 
in which the great apostle to the Gentiles addressed the Athe- 
nians as “feeling after God, if haply they might find him.” 

In all the glimpses Mrs. Hopkins gives of the religion and 
moralities of the Piutes, as displayed in their mode of educating 
their children,—the girls especially and taking counsel to- 
gether constantly in the tent of their chief as to all the details 
of the conduct of their life, we see the moral riches of their nat- 
ure and traditions. Old Heckerwelder, in his history of the 
North American Indians, gave a multitude of facts of a like kind; 
but it is only an Indian and an Indian woman who could do full 


justice to the subject. 

Through her grandfather’s enthusiastic imagination of the 
worth of civilization, the English language and a good deal of 
refined social training were secured to his grand-daughter in the 
families of his friends; and, what was of momentous importance 
to both parties, an honest interpreter was trained who could lift 
the veil which difference of language had hitherto dropped 
between the two races to their mutual misunderstanding and, it 
seems to us, to the greater misunderstanding of the Indians by 
the whites than of the whites by the Indians. 

This little book is not only a literary curiosity, and interesting 
in that point of view, but challenges the serious attention of our 
people to a subject in which, as sovereigns of this country, they 
have an important duty to do. The book ends with a petition 
which is to come before Congress early in the coming session, 
and whose discussion will throw needed light upon the measures 
proposed last winter by a bill which passed the Senate, and must 
come up before the House this winter, and which needs an 
amendment to make it of any more avail than former attempts 
at just legislation. We all know that Congress does what the 
people importunately demand. 

This little book is written in the fond faith of its author in the 
Spirit Father’s reigning on earth as he does in heaven; but we 
all know that God does nothing for man but by the instrumen- 
tality of man, and it behooves every man and woman to do his 
or her uttermost that his will may be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven, his “kingdom come,” for which we daily pray with 
our lips. 

The Appendix to the book gives the credentials of the author 
from the most unimpeachable authority. 

ExizaseTs P, Peasopy. 
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Biblical Study: Its Principles, Methods, and History, together 
with a Catalogue of Books of Reference. By Charles Augustus 
Briggs, D.D., Davenport Professor of Hebrew and Cognate 
Languages in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. pp. xv, 506. $2.50. 


“This work is the product of the author’s experience as a stu- 
dent of the Bible and a teacher of theological students in Biblical 
study,” ete. He has “aimed to present a guide to Biblical study 
for the intelligent layman as well as the theological student and 
minister of the gospel.” It isin large part composed of articles 
and addresses before published, but improved by wise selection, 
condensation, and abridgment. The great misleading principle 
of the book is one which is announced by the learned author as 
its eminent excellence. He says, “It has been the constant aim 
in this book to... explain the doctrine of the Bible in the chief 
Puritan symbol, the Westminster Confession, by citations from 
its authors and forerunners.” Now, it would seem as if the chief 
object of the book should have been to unfold the true principles 
of Biblical interpretation without any reference to any class of 
scholars or doctrinal symbols. A book professing to teach us 
the true method of interpreting the Constitution of the United 
States would not have for its “ constant aim to explain the fun- 
damental laws of the nation according to the symbol of Federal- 
ism.” The author would apply those principles of interpretation 
which are accepted by all critics in their interpretation of lan- 
guage, whether thereby he found Federalism or something else in 
the Constitution, State rights as supreme or nationality. Not- 
withstanding this, there is a vast amount of the most important 
information, and very many sound principles of criticism in the 
work. It is full of the soundest scholarship. Three indexes 
close the volume, on Texts of Scripture, Topics, Books and 
Authors. As a book, it is thoroughly made up. It could not 
be improved. Order pervades the whole. Only the barest ref- 
erences can be made to some of the author’s views as expressed 
in the work : — 

“The prophetic discourses in Deuteronomy are the sources, as 
they give the key to all subsequent prophecy.” (p. 51.) Very few 
readers of the prophets are aware how little there is in them, 
but the form of their addresses, which is original. “The words 
of Jesus, as they passed through the Hellenistic conception of 
the evangelists, [were] colored by their minds and human charac- 
teristics.” (p. 69.) Therefore, it is evident enough that great 
care must be taken not to refer to Jesus everything which they 
have attributed to him. “First prove their | the Scriptures] in- 
spiration from their own internal divine testimony, and then 
accept them as canonical....It is therefore the authority of 
God himself, speaking through the Holy Spirit, by and with the 
Word to the heart, that determines that the writings are infal- 
lible, as the inspired Word of God; and it is their inspiration 
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that determines their canonicity,” not their personal or historical 
origin. (pp. 111, 117.) “Hence, the people need no mediating 
priesthood of theologians, no help of apologetics or of polemics, 
to convince them of the authority of the Bible.” p. 123. 

Why, then, was the “Song of Solomon” placed in the Canon, 
and not the “ Wisdom of Solomon”? Or why not introduce 
Pilgrim’s Progress as an inspired book as well as Esther? Re- 
specting the Pentateuch, he says, “If the inspiration of it depends 
upon the sole Mosaic authorship, then criticism has come into 
irreconcilable conflict with its inspiration.” (p. 227.) This is 
very true. Again, “It is now conceded by most critics that the 
Pentateuch is composed of four separate historical narratives, 
each with its code of legislation, and that these have been com- 
pacted into their present form by one or more editors.” (p. 227.) 
But this does not prove the later origin of either of the four 
parts, as Wellhausen maintains. The author maintains that Jesus 
interpreted, or rather used, the Old Testament in the popular way, 
without attempting to correct the false exegesis of the times. 

These passages give a clew to the trend of the current of 
thought in the work, which is worthy of a place on the table of 
every student of the Bible. A fresh and free atmosphere per- 
vades it, in spite of the expressed limitation of the Westminster 
Confession. The old landmarks are being removed, the old the- 
ology is crumbling, the old criticism is departing. Such books 
as this will open blind eyes, and fill with light darkened minds. 
Let them abound. R. P. S. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From George H. Ellis, Boston. 
The Oriental Christ. By P.C. Mozoomdar. Price $1.25. 
From Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 
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